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PREFACE. 


The object o£ tliis CollcclIoiiL of Graminars is to provide 
tlie learner ivitli a concise but practical introduction to 
tbe various languages, and at tbc same time to furnisli 
students of comparative j)bilology ivitli a clear and coni- 
prebensive vievr of tbeir structure. Tbe attempt to adapt 
tbe somewhat cumbrous grammatical system of tbc Greek 
and Latin to every other tongue has introduced a great 
deal of unnecessary difficulty into tbc study of languages. 
Instead of analyzing existing locutions and endeavouring 
to discover tbe principles •which regulate them, writers 
of grammars have for tbe most part constructed a frame- 
work of rules on tbe old lines and tried to make tbe 
language of which they \vero treating fit into it. Where 
this proves impossible the difficulty . is ’.met -by lists of 
exceptions and irregular forms, thus burdening the 
pupil’s mind with a mass of details of which Jle can 

' f ■■ ‘ ' 

make no practical use. 

In these grammars tbe subject is viewed from a dif- 
ferent standpoint i tbe structure of each language is 



ruErACE. 

carofnlly osamnied, and llie 2nuncii)les wLicli underlie 
it arc carefully cxjdaincd; rvbile apparent discrepancies 
and 60-callcd irregularities are slionni to l)e only natural 
euphonic and other changes. All technical tei-ms are 
excluded unless tliei.* .meaning and application is self- 
evident; no arbitrary rules arc admitted; the old classi- 
fication into doclcnsionsj conjugations, etc,, and even the 
usual paradigms and tables, are omitted. Thus reduced 
to the simplest princiidcs, the Accidence and Syntax 
can bo thoroughly comprehended by the student on one 
perusal, and a few hours diligent study will enable him 
to analj'^e any .sentence in the language. 

The iiresent volume is specially adapted for the requhe- 
luonts of Candidates for the Indian Civil Service and 
for the various IMilitarv and Civil Examinations in India. 
It will also he found an indispensable help to all who 
arc commencing the study of Oriental languages. 

It forms the first of a collection of Simjfiified Grammars, 
each containing either one or a group of two or three 
cognate languages, according to circumstances. The 
first volume consists of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic, 

the latter, though not belonging to the same family as 

% 

the other two, is included because of the numerous 
words and locnf.ions which these hori’ow fi’om it. This 
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Til 


voluiuo will l)c followed by Graimnars of tlic Keltic 
and >SlaYonic languages and dialects, also of jroflern 
Greek, of {Sanscrit, Pali, Burinose, Siamese, jralay. 
Chinese, and Jajiancse, — likewise of Grammars of the 
most important vernaculars of [Modern India. The Keltic 
section will contain '^Velsh, Gaelic, Irish, and Breton ; 
the Slavonic section will comprise Bussian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian ; and the Scandinavian section 
Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, and Korwegian. A volume 
on Anglo-Saxon is also in cour.se of preparation. Tlie 
Editor and Publishcr.s, by the selection of the most com- 
petent scholars for the work, and by the greatest care 
in the production, hope to render this series of the 
utmost practical utility both to linguistic students and 
comparative philologists. 

E. H. P, 

lONDON, Drrr.MrTin, 1881 , 




HINDUSTlFl, 

PERSIAN, AND ARABIC GRAMMAR 

SIIEPLIFIED. 

niNDtJSTANi. 


THE ALPHABET. 


The Persian -IUndilPiruiT alpJiabet is a niotlification of tlio 
Arabic. It is \mttcn from right to loft. 

NAJir. r.QuiTALrsT. rnosvxciATiox. 

\ Alif, a, c, i, 0 , ora This is the fjnntus loiis of the Groclc, n 

mere prop to rest an initial vowel on. 


u-j J]c, 
i_j Po, 
cl; Tc, 
lL' Tn, 


> As in English. 

P ) 

t A soft dental i like the Italian. 

t A hard palatal i. 


Se, 

^ Jm, 
^ Che, 

^ ^0. 

^ Khe, 


s 

J 

eh 

^ An aspirate strongly breathed out from 

the chest. 

J‘7i Like eh in "W elsh or Gaelic, or the German 

eh as pronounced in Switzerland. 


As in English. 


1 
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HIKBUSTAlri GUAMJIAll. 


NAME. 

EQUIVALENT. 

rEONUNCIATIOV. 

u' Dal, 

d 

A soft dental d as in Italian. 

li Dal, 

d 

A liard palatal d. 

J Zul, 

z 

As in English. 

j Re, 

T 

A distinctly pronounced r. 

j R(^> 

Y 

A hard palatal r. 

j ^e. 

s 

As s in English. 

j Zlw, 

zTi 

Like the 'Erench /-in /o 2 ir; or our s in 
'pleasure. 

(_/.« Sin, 

s ^ 

j 

1 _ , 

Shin, 

sh 

^■As in English. 

^ Sad, 

1 

s ^ 

1 

Zad, 

z 

As s in English. 

Ss Toe, 

> 

t. ( 

1 Properly pronounced with the tongue full 


( 

> against the front part of the palate, but 

b Zoe^ 

^ J 

' ordinarily pronounced like lU andj . 

^ 'Ain, 

a, etc. 

A guttural sound only heard in Arabic : 
in India it is not often pronounced. 

^ Ghain, 

'ffh 

A guttural sound something like the 
French r grasseije. 

<_J Fe, 

f 

As in English. 

o W, 

k 

A very guttural h, like ch in thich, ouly 
much stronger. 

CJ Kaf, 

h ^ 

j As in English, but g is always hard be- 

^ Gdf, 

9 { 

> fore all vowels, as gi, pronounced 

J Lum, 

1 i 

1 ghee, not jee 

r Mim, 

rn • ) 




Tint M.TUK'.'rr. 


n 


JfAVT. 

rQrivAi,r.NT. 


1 > , »• 


, n 

A’’ Ir. Knpli h. btit - 

t !:!!•.( ^ !:;v il nt the 



f ::•! t'f n v.- 

in n it ' ' tu!!]’ lib*' 



Ibt' Vr* U! b r) j!i ! .■■ 

i ; b( fore /■ ‘t/ it. 



i - ’ -undt ! tv 


v * 

Ki.-.tly tv t!t 

1, bttt ti hv.b s:;. 



cii!’.< 1 {•* r. 


i rtf 

;■ 

! in r.nvii b. 


U> 3> 

w 

) 


Tin 

r.re 1 i** 

;:.<•> ]ir< < iiv.” !. r 1 v 

• M> n •'•n'dl 

nirvr <-‘r 


to tb-' fuib.v, iiv.r b 

b\ n SI.;: tbe 

tun'O with '.Yliirb } 

• all but ti!t / end : tb.'V! 



iirrvt It! 

!N!T:AT- JtIt'tVI- 



( } 

j 



u *-? 

j 

U/ V_$=- 



£>~ 



tl 





•J 



c 

C- X. 







J ^ 

J s. 



ul/ 




J 

1 i 

J 


r 


r 


i 


it 


if dcprivoil of the curve would bcconio unrecognizable ; 

hence they do not join to tho left. 



Tho above letters are all consonanfq. 
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mxDT/STA^ri Gimixr.ui. 


fr 


Tlie vowels arc ^ u (as in hull), and ^ a (pronounced like « 
in hut), both written above tbo letter; and ? written below 
the letter. 

Combined with \ a, « ?a, and i_c ?/, these become \ aa (a), 
i «w (n), iij (z), J aw (pronounced as oio in cow), ^yai (like 
i in f>w). 

l^\o word can commence with a vowel in the Arabic character ; 
if it docs the vowel is introduced by nl(f i . 

"ilHicn a syllable begins with a vowel, the mark — hamzeJi is 
used to introduce it. 


Hut this hamzch being written above the line requires a prop ; 
this in the case of a is \ , in the case of u it is ^ , and in the 
case of f it is i_c, only that in the initial form this last is dis- 

S 

tinguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots: o.tj. j\m 
siL-ar, “a pig,” “l go,” h-i, “any,” “some,” 

iJoli fcl-ida, “advantage.” 

Tashdid doubles the letter it is placed over. 

Suh'Di shows that the letter it is placed over has no 
vowel. 

Wa stall is only used over an initial alif in an Arabic 
word, or over tho Arabic article jJ\ al, and shows that it 


is elided. 

" Maddali is placed over an initial alif and shows that it 
should bo pronounced long, as b 1 dnu, to como.” 

If the first letter of an Arabic word be a sibilant or liquid 
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tlie article J1 is elided before it and the consonant itself doubled, 
as (jwllif hoammti-nnus, “ common people,” 5^.^ 
ahdu-llah, “Abdullah” (the servant of Allah).- 

THE .ACCIDENCE. 

Accidence teaches us the modifications of which words are 
capable in order to express the various accidental circumstances 
of person, gender, number, time and place. Such modifications 
are called inflections, and extend to verbs and nouns alike. 

Inflecxiok. 

The following are the only inflections used ; 

\ a at the end of a word shows that it is masculine, 
z „ „ ,, feminine. 

i a when further inflected becomes 

The affixes ^ in nouns and eh iu verbs express the 
masculine plural ; when they are further inflected they become 

uh or (jb iyuh express the feminine plural. 

hiiia, a dog. huite led, of a dog. 

hdU, dogs. hutton led, of dogs. 

larlcl, a girl. hrhiydh, girls. 

larh'yoh kd, of girls. 

"Where words end in a consonant the change of i to ,_c and 
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cannot tate place, for the simple reason that there is no 1 to 
change. 

But tney can and do add ; as 
t-y* mard, man or men. li mardon Tea, of men. 

Cases op Nouns. 

The eases of nouns are made hy adding the following particles, 
called post-positions : 

^ ka expressing genitive case or a dependent relation. 

^ ko for the objective case. 

^ ne for the agent. 

These will be explained later on in the syntax. 
se for the iastrumental or ablative case. 

' locative “in.” 

jjpar „ “on.” 

tak „ “up to.” 

and the prefix for the vocative. 

PEONONNS. 

The pronouns are : 

main, I. y tu or iaih, thou. 

p) kam, we. |J ium, you. 

In these kdru or dra is substituted for Aa to express 
the genitive ; as 

m^rd = )nai(n)drd, of me. 
iera = tai{n)drd, of thee.' 
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hamura, of us. 
tumJiuru, of you 

and and jjP" become imtjh and iujh iu tbeir in- 
flected forms. 

The other pronouns are formed as follows : 

The syllable j y'i at tbe beginning expresses tbe near demonstrative. 
^ ^o\ti yy remote yy 

,, ,, is interrogative. 

„ j) is relative. 

yy CLJ t jj is correlative.. 


Thus, 



ij lOllll, 

kmitty 


taun, 

this 

that 

who ? 

who, which 

that same 

yahun, 

i^Ubi ioalian, 

Jeahun, 

ij^d^jakun, 

tdhan, 

here 

there 

where 

wherever 

there 

^0^ Wiar, 

j3::C)\udhar, h'dJiar, 

jb)dc^j{dha7'y jiiidS tidhar^ 

hither 

thither 

whither 

whither 

thither 






thus 

so. 

how 

as 

so 

UjI itnu, 

l:j\ ut7iu, 

Icitnu, 

jitnu, 

liij iiUiu, 

this (so) many, that (so) many, 

how many, 

as many, or 

so many, or 

or much 

or much 

or much 

much as 

much 

< '\ db, ns-tcakt,) ( ^ Tcdb, 

y«5, 

tab, 

now 

that time 

when 

W’hcn 

then 

l*wj\ aisu, 

IjoJj loaisu, 

kaisa, 

jais&y 

f ** 

Ljiw taixu, 


so (like this) so (like that) how (like what) as (like which) so (like the same) 
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In their formatives, Le. the form assumed "by them before a 
post-position, yih, isj wuh, haun, become (j»\ is, (jwl ns, 
fjtS Ms. So, too, _j5>- jo, he who, and ^ so, its correlative, 
makeyVs and its. 

The reflexive proncnns are: ap (ljo\ genitive apna, 

objective up Tco, etc.), ^^self,” and tain, “self,” 

undeelined. (t_Jl ap sometimes means “your honour;” its 
genitive is then l-jI dp la). 

Posx-posiTioxs. 


The relation ■which is expressed in other languages by a prepo- 
sition, “putting something before a word,” is in Hindustani 
expressed by a post-position, “putting something after it.” 
These are first the signs of the cases already given, the rest 
are merely nouns of time or place in their inflected form with- 
out ^ or e.g. (jw\ us xoaht, “That time” = “ then ; ” 

Oiy* ward ki jihat, “in the direction of the man.” 
Jihat being feminine, the hd becomes ki to agree with it. This 
concord is always observed. 


V Gekdeb. 

"iVords necessarily implying females are feminine. "Wo 
have seen that a feminine is made from a masculine in Ci by 
turning it into I (p. 5). Other fominiuo terminations arc ^ 7 ish, 
iZJ t, hat. ' Of course there arc exceptions, and these are 
mostly foreign words, where the letter uhich would otlicrwiso 
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sliow tlio 'woicl to be fenunine belongs to the root, os the Arnbic 
xoaht, “time,” -wbicb is masculine. 

All Arabic words of the form Js-to arc feminine. 

Some words are arbitrary in tbeir gender, just as in English a 
ship is feminine. These must be learnt by practice. Words not 
included in the above categories are masculine. 

COMPAUISOK. 

This is made by putting the noun with which comparison is 
made in the ablative or. instrumental case with sc, and 
leaving the adjective unchanged; as 1^1 ^ 
yih larjca us se achchhu hai, “This boy is better than that.” 

Sometimes, for greater clearness, the word zujuilch, 

“more,” is used;” or the Persian comparative, as hih-tar, 
“better,” may be introduced. 

The superlative is made by adding v— sdh, “all,” as 
sal larkoh se achchhu, “Best of all the 

boys,” 

NUMERALS. 

The numerical figures are [ ^ ^ ^ J ^ ] ; They are written 
from left to right as with us, and are combined in the same way 
as our own; e.g. iAAf=i 884 . 

The numerals in Hindustani are not easy to learn, as they 
seem to have a.difierent fprm for each number up to a hundred. 
Thisjhfference is, however, only apparent, as in their original 
1 See the Section on Arabic Grammar. • 
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form tlier are as regular as our ottu. 'Without, hoirerer, going 
into tlie pliilological questionj I will sliow how they may be 
approximately ranged like the English numerals. * 

First we have the digits 1 to 10, closely resembling those of 
other Aryan languages. 

Then the ‘Vrfss,” represented by ara. 

Then the represented by is. 

At 40 the fys become irregular, and we must learn more, 
namely, as for the "tg” of 50, .^1 aih for that of 60, 
ctfcr for that of 70, assl for that of 80, and iiare 
for that of 90. 


19, 29, etc., up to 79, are expressed by 20 — 1, SO — I, and 


so on. 

1 cLCI fh. 

2 .J ih. 

✓ 

S ,,-o tlu. 

4 cAiir. 

5 ^>3 paneTi. 

6 r*^ Ciihtlm 

7 o.;!-: sf7f. 

S af-i. 

9 *-* 

✓ 



itm crah 

11 

f igarah. 

( gtgurah 

12 

:y ,L’ laraJi, ic-SraJi {be 


cf. Latin his). 

IS 

icrah. 

14 

cJiGudrsh. 

15 

pandrah. 

16 

SoMi. 

17 

safraJi. 

IS 

aibaroK. 

-19 

mjjIs, one from (5):^. 

.20 

, lis-bt-ls=iicain-ig. 


10 





n 



ty it 

, 1 ehis'. 

21 

\ihhi8. 

22 

Id-is, 

23 

* - j - 

24 , 

cliaiibis. 

25 . 

pachis. 

26 

ohhahhls. 

.27 

satu-is. 

28 

athu-ls. 

29 

zintls, one 
Us. 

30 

tJiree4ij* 

81 

fju.^fpSj\ eUls. 

32 

hetttzs* 

83 

tehtzs. 

34 

chaimtiB. 

35 

paintzs. 

36 

^’hfiG/ii/ZS* 

37 

^^^^*****3 Sdiiti/ZS^ 

38 

athtis. 

artis^ 

39 

( unidlls. 

zinchdlls. 


tu- 


ts 


41 cJctdJiSt 

42 ho-ulis. 

43 ^ tonidlzSt 

44 fjjj^\y^'c7iau-uh's. 
painiulis. 


45 

46 cJtJtc-uhs. 

47 samlulis. 

^ arttllis. 

aihiulis. 

49 unchus, one from 

clius (5 in). 

50 paclius. 

{b)ty nlteniativc axoan 


48 




.1^1 cTidtoan. 


=4 ty. 


-w 


51 

W. 

52 hutoan. 

53 ih'pan. 

54 ^ chainoan. 
pachpan. 
chhappan. 
satdwan. 

atMxoan. 

59 WN«aiA, one from 

. 6 {ty). 

60 sufh. 


55 

58 

57 
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(6) «y safh 

61 ekmth. 

62 ' 

63 Ursath. 

64 channsath. 

65 

66 chhe-asath 

67 sarsath. 
arsath, 

K. ", , 

.^ILou^] dtnsath* 

69 unTiattar, one 

from (*?) ^V' 

70 . sa^^(?r. 

(7) iy hattar-satiar^ 

71 elchattar. 

72 hahattar^ 

73 tihattar. 

74 oTio,uh(ittOiT m 

75 pachliattar. 

76 chhihattar . 

77 sathattar . 

78 alhattar. 

79 tinast, one from 

flssi. 

80 


GEAumn. 



(8)<y 

asl 

81 


ekasi. 

82 


he-usi. 

83 

^\J 

tirusi. 

84 


chaurusi. 

8.5 


pachdsi. 

86 

Lr’W" 

chhe-usi. 

87 


saidbl. 

88 


athasi. 

89 

L5^V 

naiodsi. 

90 


nawive. 


90 

91 

92 la7iawe, 

93 \^y\p tiranawe. 

i 94 chaurunaice. 

i_^y}\ssv panchunawe. 
^ylc^ pachanatoe. 


96 


cWiB-dnawe, 

97 


satdnatve. 

98 


athdmwe. 

OQ 

( 

■ nandnaioe. 

yy 

1 

nawdnaiDB. 

100 

f ^ 

sail. 


sat. 


X Tho s and h being intercliangeablo, see p. 14. 
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, TKe ordinal mimliers aro': 

'1st \^^pahla 3ra\;^mr« 

2nd y;,-' dxura 4tli chauthu 

and the rest by adding icuh, e.g. Itstcuh, twcnticUi.” 

The termination tcuji, "when inflected, becomes tcch. 


fractions are : 

1. Stjestanti'tes. 

.\j pa-o ) 

^ ) a quarter. 

, JUy cJiauthdl j 

^5 V yv • 

tihd-l, a third. 

UJT cidAa, a half (also used 
as an adjectiye). 
J-! sawu-l, one & a quarter. 


2. AnrecTiTrs. 
paun } 

> one qnnrtorlcss. 

sSr/io, one half more. 
sawd, a quarter more. 
derh, one and a half. 
arhu~i, tvro and a half. 



• YEBBS. 

Yerhs only consist of a root which is combined with various 
participial afdxeB and the auxiliary- verb to he. 

The simplest form of the auxiliary verb is that which ex- 
presses “being” fo? each of the persons. This is generally 
known as the substantive verb.” 

SxTBSTANTITE YeBB. 

The following comparative table shows the forms 
this verb in the principal Aryan languages : 
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Pebsian. 

Zeot. 

Saxskbit. 

Peakbit. 

Uus-OI-STAM, 

.<*1 

t 

ahmi 


iimi 

Ll>} 


alii 


asi 

cF 


agii 


edi {alt) 



maM 

TO 

umo 

cu-i 


gta 


ala 

J 

cVil 

lieTiti 


and 



In Greek and. Latin those become etc., and sum, etc., it 

being a philological law that the h and s interchange. 

When the Hindustani forms of the above arc not affixed they 
take A h before it, -as huii, ^ hai, etc. 

Pahts of Tin: Trmt. 

The parts of verbs are the following ; 

Tnn Eoot, as fftr, “to£aV.’' 

Infinitive or Houn ) i ^ . 

> U fja, as ffir-nu, 

of Action, j 

Mere Abstract or) and its inflection.^ ij, t_v, n.s 

Indefinite Action, j ffifu’h I faUinS) clo. 

Actual Future, Is" ffu. 

and the participial affixes, viz . : 

One doing, ll tii, 

One done, 1 «, 

and the present and past tenses of the subst.antivo verb hnd 
etc., ly ihi etc. 


I all inflected like noun'-’. 



the tekses op the tee». 


All tl\o parts ol tlio verb arc but corabinntionB of tbo nbovp. 

For tbe dilEcrent numbers, persons, and genders wo bavo nuTeh* 

to alter tbo termination 1 « into i.for feminine, «' 

line inflections or plural, and in tbo norist eh for jdimi) 

masculine, and In for plural feminine, acconling to tbe rule 
✓ 

given on p. 5. 

Tbe root in its simplest form is used for Ibo imperative 
singular, as “ write tbou.” To Ibis wc may add tbo 
termination hjl, wbicb makes tbe command into a request. 

chdhiyo, from cMbut, “to wish," is used in tlio 
sense of “one ought,” “we should,” “let us,” etc.) 

The Tenses of xue YKnn. 

Boot ..iLj likh, “write.” 
lihh, "Write. 

mavi likJtfm, I (may bo) writing. 

^ ham lilihehf "Wc (may bo) writing. 

main likhuhtju, I writing-sball, 

main liklila huh, I (jnaso.) one-writing am. 

main liJJUu thu, I one-writing was. 

^ ‘>naih-ne likhu, I wrote. 

^ J maih-ne UJiha hai, I wrote is, i.o. tbe state “ I 

wrote” is now a fact = I 
bare written. 
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^ ^ ti math-m liJchu thu, I wrote wn?, {.c. tltc rtafr 

“ I wrote” was the fact == 

^ I liad written, 

UO t_i mavi-no liihu liogu, I wrote will be, x.c. tlic state 

“l wi’oto” will fake place 
=I shall have written. 

From wliich esatnplcs wo see that the tenses of the verh- 
are formed merely by combinations of the wonls given nbove 
(p, 14), The construction with the agent in (J r.e will bo ex- 
plained further on. 

By adding the adverbial particle ^ or the tomiination i_c I 
the word becomes emphatic, ns ijihl if't), "this very 
so IjJb ?iolu, "being,” in its inflected form of f’*'- 

comes, with the addition of , ^ f.otr the 

condition of one actually being,” ».r. "Just as he was doing or 
becoming something : ” c.g. "seeing,” 

dclh-io 7/1, "At the vciy moment of liis sceincr.” 

The HindiistanT language is very dramatic, never ctnjdoyir.g 


the indirect narration, and the speaker is always n‘‘ it wtre 
pointing to what ho is talking ahout. So when it is rMptind 
to express a hypothesis and its consof|ucnoc', it is rtjfiicnat ti» 


mention the two things, and place tlicm as it were nut- hy 'M' 


thus \jI?- ^ f' 

"if he wore to do so I would go.” ft/. 


CM't /<:r/o /'.’ r 
"If he - xl'ir 



going.” lienee the v.'-o of tht i>t<. •~:it jitrtia]' 


a* a conditional f/n^c. 



rRRT:nTrT.AT? trhbs. 
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IREEGULAE TEEBS. 

Of course some rerTos will not at first siglxt appear to form 
their different parts exactly after this rule, and are therefore 
caEed Irregular. As a matter of fact any apparent irregularity 
is only due to necessary euphonic change. Por example : U ^ 
karna, “to do,” makes Mi/a in the past, and marnu, 
"to die,” makes \y* mu-a. This arises from the fact that the 
original root contained the old vowel-consonant ri, and was kri 
(compare the English "create'^), this being hard to pronounce, 
becomes resolved either into ar or i : now \ f karu (though 
it does occur in poetry) is not easy to utter, and kina is harder 
3tiH. We therefore get kiyO, for the past, and karna for the 
infinitive, the y being introduced simply to facilitate the pro- 
nunciation. The cockney patois does precisely the same thing 
(cf. I-y-aint). 

In mama, *‘to die,” the root origlnaUy contained a 
vowel u (cf. murdan in Persian and mors in Latin), from 
which we get jnw-o and m-a,-a=mu-%D-a. Again hand, “to 
be,” makes huwa. Here a w? is introducpd for similar euphonic 
reasons. 

Passiye Yoicn. 

• The Passive Voice is of very rare occurrence in Hindustani ; 

come grammarians oven affiim that it does not exist. There 

2 
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arc, however, plenty of words and expressions to make up for 
it; of. ^Uj ^ yih jaUl ho mujhae 

hahanl tamum, “May this story soon be finished by me,” lit. 

This story be from-me soon complete.” 

When the Passive must be used, i.e. when an active verb has 
to be made passive, the past participle is used with the verb 
Ul^ jandf to go,” as mdrnu, “to beat,” mCird 

ydnS., to be beaten.” With this usage we may compare the 
English to get beaten,” “get” being connected with “go;” 
of. American “you get,” and our own “get out.” 

PoEMATIOn OF TbANSI’XIVE feow. Inteansitive Yebss, 

To turn a neuter into an active, or an active into a causal, d 
is added to the boot : a second causal verb may be'fonned from 
this by adding Id to the root. These are probably the roots of 
the verbs Ol dnd, “to come,” and lill ldnd = [j\ “to bring,-” 
introduced to give further motion to the previously neuter or 
inaetm verb. 

CoilPOUND WOEDS. 

Hindustani is very rich in Compound Words. HounS'of this 
kind are for the most part borrowed from the Persian, and 
these are so like English in their arrangement that they can 
cause no trouble to the learner. 

The types most in use are exactly analogous to such English 
compounds as “tinder-box,” block-head,” rosy-cheeks,” etc. 
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Tlie Compound "Verbs are rather more difficult to explain, but 
they range themselves readily under three heads. 

1. Those where the root alone is used, as expressing mere 
action, and is subsequently further defined or qualified by 
another verb expressing the secondary condition of the joerson 
of whom the action is predicated. 

2. "WTiere the present participle, e.g. \j ^ Jearta, “one doing,’^' 
is used, expressing the condition of the individual. The idea' 
may be subsequently expanded, and a seeondaiy predication 
made of his state with regard to time and place. 

3. Those in which the past participle, as kiyu, is used to 
express a complete action, and a further statement is added of 
the condition of the person with reference to such action. 

The first belongs to those verbs which are generally called 
1. Intensives, 2. Potentials, 3. Completives, of which the fol- 
lowing are examples ; 

1. jdnu, to drink up (to go through it — get 

it over). 

1)1:5- Mujdnd, to eat up. 

fjyi hoi uthnd, to speak up (speaking — to stand up). 

Jedt ddlnd, to cut up (cutting — to use violent 
, action). 

gir parnd, to fall down (falling — to lie down), 

Icho dend, to squander away (losing — to give). 





UP 


S. Any vcrkd nv.( u-ith 

U-Cj fidjiil, to ho nhlc. 

Liw L-i /J.ri fahul^ (o he nhio {o cat. 

.1. Any root with chttltui, “to finish.’' 

Xotc t!int in tho'o oomjKjntuls the root is nnaltcrerh and the 
nu i!ihf>r of the eonspound only is conjugated if i/tis is 
tran'itsvi' it ^vill take no in the p.ast, but not othervrise (see 
Pyutas) ; oy;. sher-l'O tnur (Jtilu, *^ho 

i'io«- the lion,” hofauso ^ro .^.ay ; but S 

inrh rcf'flo Ihl hoo.au.BC ^re .Bay ^ • 

To the j-econd rl.i.B? belong — 1. Continunlivos, and 2, so-called 
.Statistical verbs. 

'I'hc only real compounds of this hind are those formed mth 
tlie prevent participle in its adverbial (i.c. masculine inflected) 
fonn, f.’icii, “in/' being understood; ns 

UU- (^0 lahlcjanu, to go on cbnttering 
Uj^, jhirlle rahnCi, to keep on rc.oding. 

fl'he .Bo-callcd stati-sticals and other continuatives arc simply 
sentences Avherc the present participle occurs, and must be 
inflected to e.vprcss mimhcr and gender; ns 

l-v-> it icith hitnsfu jutu hat, be — a laughing man 
goes on. 

iy tcuh guii ail hat, sho — a singing woman 
comes on. 

To the third class belong— 1. Frcciuentatives, 2. Desidera- 
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tives ; i.e. "we liave only to remember tliat the past participle 
■with L)^ Jcarna and chdhnu means to “keep on doing a 

thing,” or to “desire to do it,” and that such compounds are 
considered as intransitive. ' 

Another class of compounds is formed with inflected infini- 
tives; as liS harne hgnu, “to begin to do.” W lagnd 
means “to apply oneself,” and the whole expression is ec[uiva- 
lent to lagnd, “to apply 

oneself to doing.” Similarly UU ^ ^ and liJt.' ^ J> Icarne pdnd 
and harne dend, “to give or get leave to do.” 

The repetition of a root will also imply continuation or fre- 
quency; as ^ soch sock har, “ha'ring reflected:” or 

two different roots may be so used; a^JW Jy hoi chul, “go 
on talking together.” 

THE SYNTAX. 

In Accidence we found how each word was capable of certain 
modifications to express the accidents of person, number, gender, 
or time. 

"We now come to Syntax, which, as its name implies, is the 
putting together of these indi-ddual words, or groups of words, 
to express one complete idea. 

The Accidence being known, all that we require further is to 
learn the mage'oi the language in this syntactical arrangement. 

This 'depends first upon the natural order in which ideas occur. 
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CONSTETJCTIOK miH ne AND Jco. 

’from tlie latter are not j always applicable to the former, and 
'not nnfrequently mislead tbe beginner. Three of these have 
a peculiar and distinctive use in Hindustani, and for them the 
ioUowing nomenclature is suggested as more in accordance with 
the principles of Urdu grammar ; — 

Old nomenclative. Examples. noSSatoe. 

Hominative and Accusative Subjective. 

, Dative and Accusative ^ . . Objective. 

Agent' 5 J . . Agent. 

In the remaining cases, as no additional clearness would be 
gained by a change of names, the old nomenclature is retained. 
The cases in and ^ are the great stumbling-block to be- 
ginners. 

CoirSTEUCTION WITH ^ HC AKD ^ h. 

Tn former grammatical analysis the agent was always trans- 
lated by the English preposition *^by,” and the verb regarded 
•as passive. 'he saw a dog,’ or 

literally, 'by him a dog was seen’ ” (Forbes, p. 103). In this 
view other grammars concur, assuming the verb to be passive 
and the construction identical with the Sanskrit, e.ff . : 

Sanskrit KuMcure-m paniyam piiam. 

' Hindustani Kutte ne pdni p’^yd. 

English By the dog water was drunk. 

However true this may be as an explanation of the origin of 
the construction, it does not explain 'its present application. 
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The fact is tliat tlie Hindustani idiom makes a muck nicer 
distinction of cases^ and of tke relation between tbc verb and 
the noun, than our own language. 

In intransitive verbs, and in all tenses of transitive verbs ex- 
cept those denoting a past or complete action, a siaie or condition 
is implied as still going onj as ■ ho walks,’’ or **is walking,” 

ho strikes,” etc, The person affected by such condition, or in 
whom it takes place, is properly put in the subjective ease. 

•In certain verbs, too, such as “to give,” which are said “tc 
govern two accusatives,” it is obvious that one of these so-called 
“ accusatives ” is the subject of the gift, that is; the thing given, 
and the other the object of it, that is, the recipient of the gift. 
Here the Hindustani logically puts the first in the subjective case 
and the second in the objective case. 

In the case of the past tense of a transitive verb we conceive 
of an action completed and passed ; we wish, therefore, to know 
the agent concerned in such act. Here the Hindustani supplies 
us with an agent case. 

A complete past action, regarded as an impersonal action 
without intimate reference to a subject or object, is put in 
the uninflected form of the verb, i.e. the masculine; thus, 
cAUwl ‘^he struci the man,” where is the 

agent, S the object, and the impersonal, and therefore 
uninflected verb. 

But there are many verbs in which the subject of the action 
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is moxe ox less intimately connected with it in sense, as— 
ci obtained nouxishment,” where the 

action and its subject may be said to form but one idea, being 
o(iuivalent to “ was nourished.” 

The intimate relationship lettoeen the verb and noun is onhj ex- 
pressed in Sindustani hj mahing the former agree in gender and 
numler with the latter, “Where the intimate relationship docs 
not exist the other construction may bo used. 

Nouns implying abstract ideas will most frequently stand in 
this relationship to the 'verb. 

In some cases the line between the subject and the object is 
less clearly drawn, and we may use either the one case or the 
other according as we regard the noun as intimately connected 
with the action of the verb, or otherwise. Nor example, wo 


may say — 

lomrl 

^ dehhi. 

or ws 7ie eh lomri 

ho dekJiu. 


“He saw a fox.” 


in the first case, regarding the act of “seeing a fox” as one 
idea; in the second, dwelling mentally upon the act of “seeing” 
as complete in itself, but particularizing the object on which 
such action falls. In other words, the construction differs as 
we regard the noun from a subjective or objective point of 
view, and the Hindustani language has a form appropriate to 
either idea. 
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In tin*.'? way / h may be eaid to render tbc object definite 
in llio eenso of calling attention to its objective nature as distin- 
guislicd ironi tbo subject j but certainly not, as the grammars 
assert, in tbc sense of giving to tbc noun tbc force of the definite 
article. Indeed, both constructions arc equally admissible with 
tbo word a, an, one,” which makes the noun expressly 

indefinite, as in the example, and with the demonstrative ^ or 
or wliicb render it beyond all question definite. In such 
ca«:es tbc grammars fall back upon tbc illogical and feeble ex- 
planation, that tbc use of ^ is “more elegant” in one case 
than in another! 

By bearing in mind that the so-called imnimiivc or unin- 
flcctcd fonn of the noun is always subjective, that the case in 
rJ is only used for tbc and that tbo case in always 
points to a distinctly objective state of the noun, the student 
will avoid an error of idiom into which experience has shown 
that most beginners fall. 

It only remains to be said that the genitive or dependant 
particle li itu agrees with the word that follows it in gender, 
number, and in being inflected or not ; as viard id, of 

the man.” 

mard id lurid, The man’s son. 
viard ie larie id, Of the man’s son. 
niard it jorxi. The man’s wife. 

■yJj • J 

Tliese broad principles can never be departed from, and the 
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sentence must contain tlie -words with the necessary inflections 
for marking the cases, the gender, and the number. 

The order of ideas in Hindustani is as follows : Subject — 
Object — y erb, or Agent — Subject — erb : the latter, as it were, 
locking the whole up into a compact frame. 

The rules given in grammars for the concord of words then 
are, after all, nothing but — 1. Heminders that wc are to use 
these modifying inflections, and maintain this order of words; 
or 2. Attempts to reconcile any apparent deviation from them. 

Bearing in mind these principles, and what was said in the 
Accidence as to the exact meaning of the individual words 
which combined form the tense of a verb, etc., wc can- analyse 
grammatically any sentence in the Hindustani language. 
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TEE ALPHABET. 

Tie Persian Alphabet is the same as that used for Hindustani 
(see p. 1), except that it has none of the four-dotted letters, 
<J!j, j andj. 

The pronunciation is nearly the .same in both languages, 
except that the long alt/ is pronounced in Persian like aw in 
*‘awe,” instead of like d in ‘‘father,” as in Hindustani. 

The Persians also frequently pronounce gdf with a slight 
y sound, like the Cockney mode of pronouncing the g in garden, 
“ ggardend^ "Wlien it occurs between two rowels it is often 
* sounded like y, as , pronounced like eyer. 

In old Persian, and in the language as spoken in India at the 
present day, the long j and two sounds, u and I, called 

maruf, “known,” and o and e, called majhul, 

“unknown.” The modern native of Iran does not employ the 
latter sounds. 

THE ACCIDEHCE. 

The Paeis of Speech. 

Like other languages, Persian contains three parts of speech, 
namely, Houns, Verbs, and Particles. 
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It ia'useful to 'beat in mind fho meaning ol tbeso words. 

The Noun is tbe nme of a tiling {nomcn ) ; Ibo ^ t-rb is (be 
action word ; and tbe Particle is a useful word not rc^iuiring to 
te defined by inflection or conjugation, but itself used to define, 
qualify, or restrict other words. 

Old Persian— or rather Zend— bad a very elaborate gram- 
matical system. THs has disappeared, and wo have the rela- 
tions of words to each other expressed in modem Persian with 
a simplicity equalled only by our own English. 

NOUNS. 

CiSES OE Noxjks, 

The only case-ending for Nouns which has survived is \j for 
the objective. 

, The other relations which the case-ending of other languages 
imply are expressed by the izufai, and by the use of such pre- 
positions as j la, “to,” Ij la, “with,” as, “from,”^ lar, 
“upon,” jO dar, “in,” etc. 

Izajat implies the relation of one person or thing to another, 
as genitive and dependent, or substantive and adjective. 

. Of the application of izafat and the use of the objective' case 
I shall speak when I come to treat of the Syntax. 

. The Yocative is formed by prefixing ai, as ai mard, “O 
man I” or (poetical) by affixing \ a, as dusta, “ 0 friend 1” 

The language has no article, but a common noun is restricted 
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to unity, expressing one (specified or not)’ of the species and no 
more, by adding ^ . When this is the yd-e majVml 

(see p. 28 ) it makes the word indefinite, whether it he a noun 
or a ver3. 

Norms Substantive and Adjeotive. 

All nouns are concrete^ that is, substantive. 

A noun only exercises the functions of an adjective by being 
used in a subservient manner as qualifying another word; e.y. 

mard i khuh, good man,” not as in English (where 
good is abstract and meaningless without the substantive being 
expressed), but '‘a man (I mean) a good one:” hence we can 
use a so-called ‘^adjective” as a substantive, as Mubi, “a 
good (man),” murda, “a dead (man),” whereas in English 
to say a good,” “ a dead,” is nonsense. There is, in fact, no 
such thing as an adjective, though one substantive may be used 
to qualify another. 

UUJttUEB, 

The Plural is formed by aflfcdng 

..,1 for rational ] 

) creatures,* 

and U M for irrational ) 

18 marddn, *‘men,” sangM, stones.” 

When the word ends in silent if h an euphonic i^/is inserted , 
as AJuJ landa, “a slave,” handagan, "slaves.” If it end 

in 1 d, an euphonic ij g is introduced,- as \j\ji dunci, Wise,’ 
ddndydn> 
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Persian borrowing so mucb from Arabic has adopted many 
plurals from tbat language, is at the end of a word, representing ■ 
the Arabic i, often becomes i^\ at in the plural, according to 
the Arabic usage. 

In “irrational” words derived from the Arabic Persians very 
frequently use the Arabic plural, but they insert aj for euphony 
in the case of the feminine plural in CL>\ at] as kalh, “a 
fortress,” pi. ^ kila,^ or kalajat, “fortresses.” They 

even erroneously transfer this construction to purely Persian 
words; as (ibAy navishta, “a writing,” navishtajdt, 

“writings;” but this is only done in words implying an irra- 
tional being or thing. 

"When the Arabic feminine in s = « is affixed to a noun im- 
plying a rational object, as mdshuk, “beloved,” 

mdshukah, “a mistress,” it becomes at, and not jat. 

In colloquial Persian I* hd is used as the plural for nearly 
all words, rational and irrational alike. 

Dual. 

In some words the Arabic dual form is borrowed; as 
tarf, “a side,” tarfain, “the two sides” or “parties :” this 
always ends in ^ ain. 

Genuee. 

Prom a grammatical point of view the Persian language has 

' The irregular or “broken’* Arabic plurals are treated of in the Arabic 
section of tins work. 
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to unity, expressing otio (specified or not) of tlie species and no 
more, by adding . Wbon this is the 4 _fL) ya-c tnnjhul 

(sec p. 28) it makes the word indefinite, whether it be a noim 
or a verh. 

Kouks StrBSTAOTrvn Axn Anjnonvn. 

All nouns are concrete, that is, substantive. 

A noun only exercises the functions of an adjective by being 
used in a subservient manner as qualifying another word; e.g, 
mard i khuh, ”a good man,” not as in English (where 
good is abstract and meaningless without the substantive being 
expressed), but ”a man (I mean) a good one:” hence we can 
use a so-called “adjective” as a substantive, as Ithuli, “a 
good (man),” murda, “a dead (man),” whereas in English 
to say “a good,” “a dead,” is nonsense. There is, in fact, no 
such thing as an adjective, though one substantive may be used 
to qualify another, 

hfuMajiS, 

The Plural is formed by affixing 

an for rational f 

) crGSbiirGS j 

and U> Ad for irrational ) 

IS marddn, “men,” sanghu, ‘ stones.” 

When the word ends in silent !) h m euphonic t^is inserted; 
as XS-.J landa, “a slave,” landagdn, “slaves.” If it end 

in 1 a, an euphonic y introduced; as blo danu, wise,- - 

dandydn. 
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principle as in HMustimT, namely, that i or ?/ expresses vear 
relation, and u or io expresses remote relation. 

In, “this,” and un, “that,” make tslum and 

(jli usimn in the plural for rational beings : but they sometimes 
foim the plural quite regularly, as inCm and unUn for 
rational, and inhH and L jT unliu for irrational beings. 

Hole. — “to” or “by” takes an euphonic d before there 
pronouns; as^^^Oq hndin~^j^\ j la-^vi, “to this,” haduh- 
ijl j la-^un, “ to that.” 

The plural forms ore not required for nouns uhich merely 
qualify a plural noun, since the plural te rmination of the noun 
itself sufficiently explains it; as mardun i Ihub, 

“good men.” 

AjTFiXEn Pnoxouxs. 

The pronouns sometimes take an affixed form, ns follows : 

(0 am, abbreviated from man, mo or mine,” 

CJ ,, „ y in. “ thou or thine.” 

{J ash, “him or his.” 

A ^ seems to have once belonged to the pronouns, as vre may 
see from the plurals ushun, UA» sJeumu, etc. 

These affixes are only used of rational beings, and have the 
usual plural termination in un, though the final nasal n is 
dispensed with in the first person ; thus, 
mu, “ us or our.” 

^J\j^Udn, “you or yours.” 
shan, “ them or theirs.” 
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no pcrulcp. Of sticli words ns jtadcr, “fatlier,”jiU inadcr, 
‘ motlicr,” tlie gender is Fclf-cvidcnfc ; nnd in cases whore it is 
nocesfary to make the distinction other additional words are 
used, such ns vu'ida, *‘feninlo,”^ mr, thus, 

j> puv t mr, *'n bull,” iiiL # ^ gur % muda, “a cow.” For 
human heings tmrd, “man,” zait, “woman,” arc added; 
ns jur i mard, “an old man,” pir i zan, “an 

old woman.” 

Sometimes different wortls nro employed, ns in English, to 
distinguish the sexes; as gMch, “a ram,” mlsh, “a 
owe” (but in literary Persian signifies “a ram”); 
a.yj, “a Ijor.'c,” mudvjun, “a mare;” hhurUSj 

“a cock,” vu'tlimn, “a hen.” 

PEONOUNS. 

Tlio Personal Pronouns aro : 

^ tfian, I, pi. ma, we. 

Jfa, thou, „ Ui s^nwiu, you. 

^ 3 /, ho, „ usHn, they (those). 

in, this, „ isMn, they (these). 

Tiic only thing to notice in man and ^ in is that in the 

ohjectivo case they become j/uVa (for w^w+ra), ^ ^3<ra 

(for iu^rci), the nasal and the lojig vowel both becoming 
absorbed. 

In in and ,1 a, and their plurals, we notice the same 
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principle as in Hindustanj, namely, tliat i or ij expresses fmr 
relation, and M or to expresses remote relation. 

in, “tMs,” and un, “that,” make tsMn and 

ushin in the plural for rational beings : hut they sometimes 
foim the plural quite regularly, as man and ^J6\ una7i for 
rational, and vihu and l^jT unliu for irrational beings. 

Note. — “to” or “by” takes an euphonic d before there 
pronouns ; as lad^n=^JJ\ j ha-^ln, “to this,” haduti = 

J 6fl+an, “to that.” 

The plural forms are not required for nouns which merely 
qualify a plural noun, since the plural termination of the noun 
itself sufficiently explains it ; as ^ hlitb, 

“ good men.” 

ArrixED Peoxouxs. 

The pronouns sometimes take an affixed form, as follows : 

. jo am, abbreviated from man, me or mine.” 

at, „ „ y tu. “ thou or thine.” 

jji anh, “him or his.” 

A ^ seems to have once belonged to the pronouns, as we may 
see from the plurals usJian, U-S. shUma, etc. 

These affixes are only used of rational beings, and have the 
usual plural termination in ^1 an, though the final nasal n is 
dispensed with in the first person ; thus, 
t# mu, “us or our.” 

“you or yours.” 
shun, “ them or theirs.” - 
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Iktjseeogativjb Fnomms . 

As in Hindustani, tlie sound ci/ Ic asks a question I’olative to 
rational beings j as S InJi, who?’’ and the corresponding soft 
Bound asks a question relative to irrational tMngs; as ^ di, 

it ^ 

what ? ” These, with other words which have become absorbed 
or amalgamated in the form, make up the remaining interroga* 
tives; o.p. which?” (of two), the d being a survival of 

jiJ dii, two;” cliiguna, ”how?” (for ^ chi, ”what?” 

gun, ‘*phase, colour, sort,”) and^^j^ chu», ^^how? like 
what?” (the having a tendency to disappear between two 
vowels); dc^chand, ^ ‘how many” (--^c/u', “what?”+Jdj 
“some”) {cf. (Aijd! andah, “a little”), ^ Icai, “when?” etc. 

Eebuesive Pnonoims. 

These are formed by adding the personal pronouns Mud, 

“ self,” etc. ; as 

-man lihud, I myself. 

i(u Mmd, Thou thyself, etc. 

The afiSxed forms may also be used with Mmd', as 
liMna-i-Miudtim, In my own house. 

From Ichudmh, “his-self,” we get Mi'esh ( bis 

own self, his-self”) and Mhshlan, “himself.” In the 

last the word signifies “body” or “person.” 

Examples oe the Peesohal Peonotots. 

The following examples are useful as showing the various 
uses and combinations of the pronouns ; 

j*ui ^ man Mfulan pisr ifiilunnm, I, so-and-so, tbo 

' '' son of so-and-so. 
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S man 7ci pisaram raft, I whose son went. 

S y tu hi pisarat raft, Thou whose son went. 

^ ^ ^ hi pisarash raft. He whose son went. 
With Si hi may he compared the qui of European languages. 
It serves for all relatives, but may be defined by other words, as 
in the above examples. 

COMPAEISOX. 

The comparative is formed by adding Ji tar, and the superla- 
tive by adding tarln. A single example will impress this 
on the reader’s mind : 

^ lih, good, lih-ier, better, ^ih-tarln, best. 

Sometimes the Arabic comparative form afal is used in 
Persian. Of this I shall speak further on, when treating of 
Arabic grammar. ^ 

HTJMEEALS. 

The numerical figures are the same as in Hindustani (see p. 9). 
The numerals in Persian are : 

11 yti-zMi 

12 dawasdali 

13 szzdah 

14 chahurdah 

1 5 b pdnzdah 

16 sJiunzdah 

7 haft 17 iJcAa haftdah 

8 hasht 18 i'JciAJS hashtdah 

9 . 

9 <0 nnh 19 navdzdali 

10 ifii dah ' 20 list 

1000 hazdr. 


1 yah 

2 dii 

3 (U.3 sill 

4 chahdr 

5 panj 

6 ijhA shash 


30 sz 

40 chihil 

50 ifbsij panjuh 
60 shast 

70 jlxRJi) haflQd 
80 L>lsAJb hashlud 

t 

90 sy nuvad 
100 Jus ^ad 
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They arc g^uito regularly compounded, as follows ! 

j list u yah (20 and 1) 21 

lUCj j Jus (j:-^JuJb j ulCt yah hazar u ImsU 

sad a Jmhtud u yah, One thousand eight hundred and eighty 
and one, 1881. 


The ordinals are made hy affixing j* mn ; as 


yahnm, 1st 
j*jiJ diivttm, 2nd 


Ai-j sivum, 


3rd 


chahdrum, 4tl:. 
panjiim, 5th, 
and so on. 


For "first” the word nuUusiin, or the Arabic J;1 


awtoal, may he used. 

The numerals take the noun in the singular; as cy dn 
vtard, "two men.” 

■ -Wo say in English "two head of cattle,” and so on. The 
l-orsians have Bereral such laalifying words for yaiioa. objects 

whoa used with numerals. The principal are the followiag : 


Persons, 

Horses, cattle, rax. head 


js6 individuals, 

dust, 5 friends. 


^11 


\) panj nafar 
riends. 

\ y^\j durCis asp, 


etc. 

Camels, 

Elephant, 


2 horses. 


Aki' hatdr, 1 
^ } string, 

mahdr, ) 

sanjir, chain. 


I .llaJ AvJ sih hatdr 
( sMur, 3 camels. 

jir fll, 4 elephants. 


i'v'uvt-, 


»v' iOU' «i‘«'5fM 

t?{(('r, V V'"'"'^!'* 

i— kO\i^ Cl-\uv.5v ,^i!,<?;i’ 

« ♦* 

Ju Vov4«n (1\o \Y\'\\\ b' iii \» \»!hh 1 nx « (lo(ov\\\u\!>» 

tvVY (\^Y^\Vv^V\^^\\)Ov'U'^^ UV\ v_->V\!^ b' t'.Vl/iOf' 't iHH'Vi'. 

('I'Uo \v\n\\ **\nooiH\'' tvs' "owo V'''''*''' iu Ohiwouo l'i>\vou 

K\u\\v!v\\, x« » wVvool' Iho tnwwo \>»o o( i\un\\t\o!>tvYO m'iU'tovinu\u\j'c 

\YvM\l!?)4 

iniK \Kun> 

IWu' PovMi\u Yoi'lt nliso vH'wniittt* viC » woi \\\ oo\\\]'u\!»(um\ wUti 
vj\vuni« \v,\vtu'\pvi\l ulU\o« tnul Iho voi'h *’',l\' In'," of 

>y)\vy.\v i’\vo W'vwx vw Un' «U\xyv 1 nwbntnwt \V v' vovP (i'>oo ^ -1). 

(»;), (1) «w, (^V'') >'vo. 

ijf j. (thow) twt, (y^b 

u' (j(>\ (Ivo) 1!*,' aM (tlu'y) «vo. 

T);NsK!t ov Twu Vu\n\. 

ll'Uo wot- 0X\>W!>!'0« M\OVO lU>(uM\, «U i_w , ftlS, '** tWYlYinj?,’* 1un\('0 
m-Uv',>, “ \ tu’V'iYiofv,” ^''*''''■1'^ *' 

“Yo m'vWtnjxP v'to., \\\ t^\o n’uwplooi tonno, ov 
(!0f‘»).'f, yyIuoIv i\v\»yt- lu' i'wvUiov tloOmnl 1'y oontoxl- ov by I'lwlloloit. 
IHu' pvottx ^ tn) (ov tbo ublov l\mu h(m\) <loot> mi dolluo 
it, m\d ^\»YO!» it- ft pwtioftt- )ftt'ftftt\>j\'} «» j^v;^ #,'») " I 

ft\u ftvnYlftiv.” t'to. 

' ^Yhon <l\t!! trt nsml lioi^iwuUAy l( trtVrt llio nvoM w\\\\h\' tmw **>(* 

i\» 5\\ Uvvolv ov Imlto. 
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Tho Hoot, as the shortest form of the verh, is also used as an 
imperative, as m, “arrive.” The prohibitive is made by 
prefixing ma, as ma-ras, “do not arrive,” of. Hindustani 

O 

c:-v< mat (p. 15). 

Then comes an afdx expressing past 'action, -which is, as in 
English, generally a or t sound, as “made,” “past.” 

Tn Persian this is, in most cases, preceded by a vowel, as 
ras+z+d, “arrived.” 

“heard.” 

Zfit+a+d, “stood.” 

The first, or z sound, being the most common. Sometimes the 
d becomes Cl.? t; as Wastan, “to wish.” If to the 

“stem” thus formed we add we obtain the infinitive; as 
rasidan, “to arrive.” This, further combined with the simple 
tense in j*, (_?, J, etc., makes the preterite rasidam, 

“l arrived,” rasldl, “thou didst arrive,” etc. But the 

afi5x-i_^, a8 we have seen above (p. 30), makes any word indefinite. 
ITe therefore get again 

rasidami, “did I ar- rasidlmi, did we ar- 

rive,” or “were I to arrive,” rive.” 

rasidl, rasidldl, did ye ar- 

“ didst thou arrive,” rive.” 

rasidl, “did he ar- rasldandi, did they 

rive,^’ ' ■ ■ arrive.” 



the A.TOIIIA-R-I''ma) ‘'TO be” 

By adding a-sliort a 2f to the past form the same idea is ex- 
pressed with a sense of incompleteness. Thus, m English one 
says, ‘'lam going— eh— to,” etc., the hesitating suggesting ' 

something to come. This form, e.g. rasidd, signifies 

"ha-ving arrived,” and is used with those tenses which _aro 
formed from auxiliary veihs, without which the sense would 
he incomplete; as 

rastda-\-am, I have arrived. 

* ^ 

rasida+z, Thou hast arrived. . 
f'^szda-j;-asi, He has anived, 

and so on. 

The Anxinunx Yeeb “To Be.” 

We must now speah more fully of the Auxiliary Yerh “to 
(dan), “ MS (ing),” both being derived from the 
Sanscrit Muv. Declining this as far as wo can. with the afSxes 
given -above, etc., we get 

Present pjf hUtaam, I may he. 

lUiol, thou mayest he, etc. ■ 
hiwttd, ho may ha 
Past iijj lud, he was, etc, 

ajjj luda, having been. - 

Again, by combination with the tenses of another Yerh, 
rasida hudam, one come I was, eto. 

Hr 

rasida ludaml, were I one come. 

and so 071. 
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ludan makes its imperative Ush This I shall 
explain when speaking further on of .the '‘irregular” forms of 
the verb: for the present we must assume all the forms' to he 
regular. - - 

Then by the mlcs given above we get lasham, “l may 
be,” and, TCisida iusham, “l may have been.” 

With the verb lilUd&tan} “to shall,” as an auxiliary, 

the same combination may be made as in English to express the 
future; e.g. (*^1?^ yduham rasid, I shall arrive. 

There is another auxiliary, shudan, root ^ sTtav, “to 

become.” This often has the sense of “to go,” and is employed 
to form the passive of an active verb, being analogous in this 
respect to the Hindustani l»l:^ jand and the English “get” 
(see p. 18). 

shudan may be inflected throughout like rastdan 

or any other verb, and the tenses thus obtained .may be com- 
bined with those of another verb to make the various tenses 
oE the passive. 

If, then, we know the roo£ and the past form or slm of any 
verb we can, with the assistance of the auxiliary verbs, fom 
any tense we may desire : in other words, conjugate it through- 
out ; e.g. 

.IjMj ras, “arriving.” arrivah” 
rasam, I arriving. 

» Note that J hetween ^ M and 1 5 is not prononneed. 
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rasi, ttou arriving. 
rasad, lie arriving, etc. 
ml rasaiUf I am arriving. 

rasld, arrived.” 
rasldam, I arrived. 
ml rasldam, I was arriving. 
raslda, having arrived. 
raslda am, I have arrived. 
raslda hudam, I had arrived. 
rasldan, ‘Ho arrive.” 
raslda lasham, I may have arrived, etc. 
Wdham rasld, I shall arrive. 

And in the case of an active verb, as kardan, ‘‘to do,” 
we may further combine it with shudan ; as 
karda shudan, to be done. 
karda shavam, I am done. 

|OjA) karda ml shavam, I am being done. 

karda shudam, -I was done. 
adJia 2Si^ karda shuda ludam, I had been done. 
di) karda Wdham shud, I shall be done, 

and BO on. 

Other parts of the verb are dn affixed to root = “doing,” 
as rasdn, “arriving;” Sdj\ anda affixed to root expressing 
the agent, as add^j rasa7ida, “an arriver.” With the latter 
compare the Italian affix -a}ite, having the same meaning. 
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By prefixing 5a, "to” (see p. 29), n*G get da rasad, 
he IS to arrive,” i.e. “let him arrive,” and so on for the other 
persons of the imperative. This prefix is also nsed for the 
“aorist” or indefinite tenses. 

Causal verbs are made by inserting an between the root 
and the infinitive termination, as rasidan, “to arrive,” 

rasumdan, “to cause to arrive.” 

Phonetic Laws in Peksian. 

As in all other languages, certain words in Persian do not 
appear to'foUow the ordinaiy rules of accidence, and are there- 
fore called irregular. It will be always found in such cases 
'that the apparent anomaly is due to some^ euphonic change (see 
p. 17), arising either from a desire to avoid an awkward com- 
bination of consonants, or to facilitate pronunciation; or else 
from the survival in some forms of older radical letters which 
have for similar reasons disappeared in others. 

In Persian both these .causes act together, and many con- 
sonants are found in the root verbs which differ from those of 
the stem. To account for these we need only notice a few 
philological facts relative to euphonic changes which exist in 
Terslan.^ An acquaintance with these will not only enable the 

» Professor Charles Elea, of the Britisli Museum, has given an namirahlo 
/pspontion of these laws in a pamphlet published by the Philological Society, 
entitled “ Eemarks on some Phonetic Laws in Persian,” to which I nm much 
indebted Jfor -this part of my subject. 
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etudent to inflect so-called ** irregular verbs,” but to recognise 
many common European words in tbeir Persian form. They 
may be briefly stated as follows; — The Old Persian 6 (pro- 
nounced like th in “ there”) frequently becomes in Modern 
Persian uJ /; cf. the Russian Feodore for Theodore. CS h and 

p before t become ^ M and L«i/. 

The two sounds of h, namely, h and oh (as in *‘kirk:” and 
“.church”), account for many irregularities, thus : — h passes 
to oh, thence to s. h and g, d and t, p and 5, are common and 
more obvious changes. 

p is especially liable to be changed into / when followed 
by r, as Sanscrit pra, Latin pro, Persian far\ as Sanscrit 
presJiiia, “sent,” Persian JirisUa, “an angel.” 

Sanscrit Ih, which becomes / in Latin and ^ in Greek, be- 
comes simple I in Persian; as Sanscrit Ihm, “a brow,” Greek 
oj>ph, Persian alru. Sanscrit Ihii, “to be,” Latin /«/(!, 
Persian hu-dan. 

Sometimes the old Aryan root had an aspirated d {dh) ; this 
becomes either d without the aspirate, or h without the d ; cf. 
dadan, “to give,” t>lt> dad, “he gave,” ifJ dih, “give.” 

The old d also changes to 5, before or of the past; as tXij 
hand, “bind,” past last for lahdt (the nasal being lost). 
Cf. Latin comedo, comestum. 

The old Aryan d or dh is sometimes softened away to g, as 
ijb pag (Sanscrit pada), “a foot,” but the s into which it 
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chfingos remains, ns s/iuy (Sanscrit ^udh), ^^wasli,” past 
sJiust «= sliudht. 

r and I iniorcliango indiscriminately. Anotlier change which 
is exactly paralleled in European languages exists in Persian, 
namely, w or v into yit, or simply y, as Arabic Wady el Mir, 
Spanish Guadalquivir] Latin vulpUla, French goiipU. So in 
Porsinn we have from the Sanscrit vrTia, ‘^a wolf,” Zend verelca, 
the Modem Persian gurg. Fistaspa (Darius Hystaspes), Modem 
I’ersian Ouslitasp. Sanscrit vrt, “to turn** or “become,** Latin 
lerf, German teerden, Persian gard. 

V also occasionally hardens into p when preceded in Sanscrit 
hy q, as Latin cquue, Sanscrit agva, Persian asp, ‘'a horse.” 

The changes of the sibilant are somewhat extraordinary at 
first sight : thus g, in the instance above given, is equal to q. 
Sometimes this becomes h, sometimes c, and sometimes simply h 


(e/.p. 14); e.g. 
S.'inscrit. 

Ilindastani. 

Greek. 

Persian. 

daqa (10) 

das 

ScKa 

deh. 

sapla (7) 

sat 

eirra 

haft. 


As the Sanscrit «• becomes li in Persian, so, vice versd, h often 

becomes s : Sansciit salmra (1 000), Persian j\jiv hazdr for hazahr. 

Of. Sanscrit hima, “snow,” Persian zemistun, "winter,” Latin 

hiems, Slavonic zima. j also becomes s ; as 

Sanscrit. Persian. Greek. 

juta, "bom,” sa(f« 

Jana, "a woman,” 
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IllElGTO:.iU Yebbs. 

In studying the so-called Irregular Yerhs, -wo have only to 
keep the above principles in view, remembering chiefly that 
1. M 5 

^ P 

2 (jM s becomes b h. 


become w_i /. 


S. 


£ h 

i-H j 


become J s or (jw s. 

^'to do” has for its root; the Zend or Yedic form 
was hren, and for the same reasons as those already stated in 
the case of the Hindustani verb (see p. 7) the form ^ har 
became used for the past and hun for the present forma. 

In adan the j U becomes \ a in the stem ; as 

laMishudan to bestow, Llisr haliksha. 

dzmudmi, to try, \ Szind. 

hushudan, to open,. Lius’ htsTid. 

nmiudan, to show, Uj mmd. 

j nibudan, to rob, rulu. 

liThere the j is a root letter ’t is retained, but as a con- 
sonant V ; e.g. 

sMnudan, Bo heai‘, j£J, sJiinav. 

shudan~ijii^^ shudan, to become, ^ sJiav. 

When the infinitive ends in jo idan and the z is part of the 
toot the stem is strengthened by adding a nasal ; as 
^ff^dan, to create, afrin. 


to coUectj 


cJS 


cMn. 
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Miati iDecomes J z (see 3, p. 45), especially after a long 

” r 

vowel ; 

afruMian, to exalt, afrdz. 

atnu^im, to learn, Jj^\ dmus.‘ 
and sometimes it changes into yM 8 or sJi (see 3, p. 45) ; 

shanalMan, to know, shanas. 

firuUitan, to sell, Jirush. 

yii ftan in some instances becomes t_-> h orj v (see 1, p. 45): 
taftan, to bum, c_^b' idh. 

yXsJM\ dshiftan, ashul. 

raftan, to go, jj 

0m 

dzian, iistan {dstan), and ’istan become 1 d, 
i, and _j u respectively : 

ar dstan, to adorn, 1^1 drd. 

zistan, to live, s?. 

Justan {Justdn), to seek, ju. 

Sometimes stan become y n or ~m ; as 

shikasian, to break, sliihan. 

nisTiastan, to sit, msliin. 

Other anomalous changes are ishtan into j as 

y"-^ y navishtan, to write, {j^,y navis- 

dshtan intojl ar; as 

ddshtan, to have, - jlo ddr. 
ankdshtan, to think, ankdr^ 
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There are a im others T^hich- practice and the Yocahularies 
wU teach, hat the phoaetic rules given on p. 45 will he found 

to cover most of the cases met with. 

lu some instances the infinitive and the stem belong to dif- 
ferent verbs, just as in English “go” and “wont” come from 

different radical forms : 

ludan, to he, lush. 

pMtan, to twist, pieh. 

saltan, to weigh, sanj, 

gnslMtan, to break, gusil. 

lastan, to hind, j-j land. 

Eoems of hTouns. 

These are very numerous and various, hut although most 
may ho left to practice and the vocabulary, some may be 
reduced to rule. 

Nouns are either primitive, such as “man,” or derivative, 
such as “manly.” The last are formed by adding certain 
terminations to the first, and as these terminations are generally 
in their turn derived from verbs, and have a signification, of 

their own, a knowledge of them will greatly assist the learner. 
The principal are ; 

1. ij\ ufKj = “like;” as 

marduna, manly. 

lumrgana, grandly (like’ a grandee). 
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0^ . 

2. j^\ amt, j'/awar, Jar. all from awardm, and 

signifying “bringing,” “producing,” “displaying” {cf. English 
-er, -or), etc. 

jjHj dil-uvar, brave (beartyl. 
jjl j^j zor-dvar, strong, 
jj siiT^an-var, eloquent. 


3. jb Idr, “bearing,” “abounding in.” 

shaJcar-lur, sugar-laden. 

JJjJ zangi-lur, Zanzibar (full, of negroes). 

4. (jl) Ian, van, “keeping,” “managing;” as 

JijiJii skiiur-ldn, a camel-man. 

^l^b Idgh-ldn, a gardener. 

^^l^b pds-ldn, a watchman. 

Ji fdm “colour;” as 

sigah-fdm, blackish. 

5. J<^ dar, Jj tar, “having,” from dubMan: 

josj farif-tdr, a deceiver. 

Uaridar=j\ii Marld-dar, a purchaser 

IM&stdr =jbj T^dst-tdr =J>^ ci. 

M’a.st-dur, a petitioner. 

JjJ dlddr = lb OoO did-dar, the visual faculty. 


6. ^jjb dan, “place” or “vessel for;” as 

namaTi-dan, a salt-cellar. 
Jcalam-ddn, a pen-case. 
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7. zar, place abounding in : ” 

guhar, a rose-garden, 

8. Similarly jL: sur ; as 

hoh-sur, a mountainous country. 
shti^-sur, a place abounding in branches, German 
laiibe. 

jL: also signifies “like;” cf. 

Muh-sa)-, like dust (vile), 

9. siclti, “place;” as 

gidistun, a rose-garden 

Hindustan, tbe land of Hindus (Hindustan). 

10. {Ji^, express tbe abstract idea of the root; as 

nilcuhish, goodness. 
dunisli, Avisdora. 
lA’.I;”'' uru'ish, adornment. 

11. ali expresses the diminutive of rational objects; as 

mardalc, a little man. 

A contemptuoiis form of diminuth'e is ^ I:a ; as 
mardalca, a wretched little man. 

Tor irrational objects the /o is changed into just as 
in S Id and clii (see p. 34), e.g. 

(tssT'ib luziclie, a little game. 

l;af-clie, a ladle (Jit, a little palm of the hand). 
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pijusian gra^imah. 


12. Ja Jcur, j\^ ffu)', ^ gar, all express action or the actor. 
and arc connected with the verb ; as 
jafu-Jcur, ci'uelty. 

j 1 x 2*0 J dast-gur, skill (t 2 X-.»oJ dast, a hand). 
judu-gar, a conjurer, juggler. 
dfridagur, a creator. 
amuz-gur, a teacher, 

Jcum-gur, siiecessful. 
gunah-gar, a sinner, guilty. 
iawun-gar, ricli (powerful). 

10. gin, ‘‘affected with;” as 

(* gham-gln, grieved. 

Masltm-gin, angry, 

14. h/H, “place.” 

sang-lulch, a strong place. 

15. Ax.'* 7nand, “possessor of ;” as 

AX.*A^*o sud-7)iand, profitable. 

Ax.*^^iJuJ Ia datiish-mancl, wise. 

16. cJli «(77.: expresses “quality;” as 

/irt«7-?2a^, frightful. 
t g)arhiz-naJc, abstinent. 

17. A final ^ I signifies “relation,” such as that implied in 

•s,. 

the English adjective ; as 

hindl, Indian. 

inglizt, English. 
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After s tliis 1)60011163 as 

ifuVo handa, a slave. 
landagi, slavery. 

Mdnagl, domestic (for ^ jLs.-). 

The final l, YYlicn it represents the yde majhul (e), see p. 28, 
signifies “unity;’’ as 

mardl, one a man. 

3 8. ^ Hi signifies “duty,” “fitness;” e.g. 

hardani, what is to he done (duty), 

Idnirdanl, good to eat (food). 

Idiaridanl, purchaseahle. 

Compound 'Wokus, 

Persian is very rich in compound words, and as has been 
before remarked (p, 18), the types most in use for !N’ouns are 
exactly analogous to such English compounds as “block-head,” 
^‘tinder-box,” “ rosy-cheeks,” and the like ; e.g. 

' ^ lula-nihli, tulip-cheeked. 

gul-anddm, rose-bodied. 
ji saman-lav, jasmine-bosomed. 

Others are made from two verbal roots ; as uniad o 

raft, “coming and going;” or two nouns' joined by a proposition, 
as^*«j mrlasar, “individually,” “altogether,” lit. “head 
to head.” 
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The Compound Verbs arc very numerous, but arc for the most 
pari quite simple, Ibc principal ones being tbo following: 

'1. A noim followed by either Imrdan ‘'to do,” 
tnlMan, “to make,” mimfidvi, “to display,” 

fnnnudan, “to order,” and tbo like; as 

viliztir hardnn {sulMitn), to expect- 
mimudan, to be generous. 
nahzat farmvdan, to start (on a marcli), 
said of a king, etc. 

2. A noun followed by umadan, “to come” (^. Angileo 
“ become”) : 

a’lr umadan, to become satisfied. 

\J}^ pur umadan, to become full. 

1 k-V umadan, to become apparent. 

3. A noun followed by uwardan, the conyerse of the 

last ; as 

‘-VjJo padld uwardan, to make apparent. 

4. A noun followed by Uihrdan, . to eat,” used with 

W'ords expressing passions or grief ; as 

Wiirdan, to be grieved. 

L-i-il? ia-assxif Murdan, to sorrow. 

There are many other compound verbs of this kind, but they 

/ 

will be easily understood when met with, and will, be found 
in most vocabularies. 
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SYNTAX. 

Tlic Syntax oS Persian is as simple as tliat of English, which 
it much resembles in construction. The student is recommended 
to read the preliminary remarks on Syntax in the abstract on 
pp. 21 and 22. 

Tjik Cases oe Nouns. 

As has been noticed above, the only real case-ending which 
survives in Persian is \j ru. for the objective. This exactly cor- 
responds to the Hindiistam ho (see p. 23) ; as J \j 

mard-ra hiiuh dddam, “l gave the man the book,” where mard 
is the object (its position in the sentence calling attention to 
this fact) ; J j \j hitah-ru ha mard dddam, “ I 

gave the book to the man,” attention being chiefly called in 
the last sentence to ‘*book,” both by the objective affix and by 
its position in the sentence: the fact that "the man” is in 
"dative” is then expressed, as in English, by <--5 ha, "to.” 

Concordance. 

The Concordance of Yerbs and Norms is exactly the same as 
in English, a singular noun requiring a singular verb, and a 
plural noun taking a plural verb. 

Nouns substantive do not agree with their adjectives or 
qualifying nouns in number, it being sufficient to mark the 
plural by the termination in the first named ; as 

C — marddn i^uh, good men (see p. 83). 
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The relation of "substantive and adjective,” as well as that 
of the "genitive case,” is expressed by the izafat (see p. 29). 

izCtfal signifies "adding on,” and is expressed by 
placing a short i {I:asrah or zer) between the two nouns; as 

as}) t mttrd, the man’s horse. 

good horse. 

The order of words in Persian is Subject — Object — Verb, 
all qualifying expressions falling into their natural places ; e.g. 
a word expressing the condition of the subject follows it; so 
docs a word expressing the condition of the object; while words 
or expressions signifying time, place, or other circumstances, 
find their proper place immediately before the verb. 

The only marked peculiarity in the arr.angcment is that the 
verb comes generally last. 

The description of the “tenses” on pp. 3f? — 42 sufficiently 
indicates their use. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

The Arabic Alphabet is that used, ■witli certain modifications, 
for Persian and Hiudustrinl, and is "written in the same "way 
from left to right. The letters and Arabic pronunciation aro 


as follows 

: 


NAME. 

raUtVALENT. 

rUOWNClATION', 

1 Alxf, n 

, c, i, 0 or j( 

This is the spiriius hnia of the Greek, a 
mere prop to rest aiT initial vowel on. 

U->P(T, 

h 

As in English. 


f 

A soft dental / like the Italian. 

1 ^ } Thci, 

th 

As in fhixir/. 

.'fT 

./ 

As in English. 


h 

An asijirate strongly breathed out from 
the chest. 

^ KM, 

Ml 

Like ch inWelshor Gaelic, ortheGerman 
ch as pronounced in Switzerland. 

d DaJ, 

d 

A soft dental d as in Italian. 

j Blidl, 

dh 

Like til in tins. 

/ Pa, 

r 

A distinctly pronounced r. 

j Zain, 

z 

As z in English. 

1 Slxx, 

s ' 1 

1 

1 As in English. 

Shl'ii, 

sh ' 
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r,QVI%'ALENT. _ ^nO^^J^•CIATION^. 



8 

An s pronounced by placing the tongue 



against the side teeth, and sliglitly 
opening the month. 

Mud, 

d_h 

A dh pronounced in tlie same manner 



as the last. 

1? 3'a, 

t 

A t pronounced with the tongue full 



against the front part of the palate. 

phu, 

dh 

A dh or z pronounced in the same manner 



as the last. 


d, etc. 

A guttural sound only heard in Arabic . 


it must bo learnt from a native. 

c Ohnin, 


A guttural sound something like the 


Fi’onch r grasmje. 

(_J Fa, 

f 

As in English. 

j m, 

k 

A very guttural Ic, like ck in thick, only 



much stronger. 

CJ Kaf, 

k 

\ 

jJ Lam, 

' 1 

1 As in English. 


m ; 

As in English ; before h or / it is 

^ F’un, 

n 


sounded as in. 

• Waw, 

iO ^ 

1 

i Mu, 

■ ' 

> As in English. 

Fa, 

V 

1 


£ is sometimes written thus, £, with two dots over it, and is 
then called hu-tu. When followed hy a vowel this is pronounced 
like cU t, hut otherwise it is not pronounced at all. 



vowi;r.s. 
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The al)ovc arc joined to llic preceding Idler by prefixing a 
small curve or stroke, and to tlic following Idler by removing 
tbo curve witb which they all but dif end : thus 

urTACiirn. initial. MiauAL. iinal. 







j t t} deprived of the curve would become unrecognizable; 
hence they do not join to the left. 

The above letters aie all consonants. 


VOWELS. 

The vowels arc fet-hah ^ a (pronounced like a in /mi), and 
MamviaJi ^ u (as in lull), both written above tlie letter; and 
lesrali 7 1 (as i in hit) written below the letter. 

When the vowels are doubled, thus — they are pro- 
nounced respectively an, un and in. This is called tmwln, 
i.e. ** giving the n sound.” 
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Combined with 1 a, and ^ ij, the vowels become Vaa (a), 

« nw (u), (i), • aw (pronounced as oio in cow), ai (like 

i in fine). 

I^'o w’ord can commence in the Arabic cliaractcr with a vowel, 
or if it does the vowel is introduced by a^tfi I, 

When a syllabic begins with a vowel, the mark /lamzd is 
used to introduce it. 

But this JtamzeJt being written above the line requires a prop . 
this in the case of a is I, in the case of n it is j, and in the 
case of t it is only that in the initial form this last is dis- . 

tinguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots ; e.g, 
fifi-ial, a heart,” fiu-ida, “advantage.” 

Tttshdld doubles the letter it is placed over. 

Sulciln shows that the letter it is placed over has no vowel. 
Two consecutive suhuns cannot come together in one word. 

Wadoh is only used over an initial alifi or over the article 
al, and shows that these arc to be elided, 

Maddah is placed over an initial alfi, and shows that it 
should be pronounced long, as ^^'1 uti, “coming.” 

If the first letter of a word bo a sibilant or liquid the article 
is elided before it and the consonant itself doubled, as 
dwammtMinus, ’common people,” 4)1 dldu-Uah, 
“Abdullah” (the servant of Allah). 

2fotc. — Pinal short vowels or icnvnn arc not pronounced before 
a full stop. 



i;ooT wonn.’'. 


r,o 


HOOT AVOKDS. 

(Tiiu.itkuai. Hoot*-). 

Anilnc, like the otlicr FO-r.illnl SisnUii' {ut.iUy 

(HiTereni in con>-{nu{ion from Kuroprnii (onmtc'*. 

I'Acry \Yiw\ in Om l:iupm"o i< n foui'l lo u roii(, wliJik cou- 
Mpt‘5 of thrfc vndirr.l kllfit. Tool • of two, (.r fo.ir or moro 
lYnlicals do c'xi^(. Init they need not ko imliitd, *-imo tiny mo 
treated in pnictico a? t1ton"li llioy wero dt-rivi d fonn>. 

Instead of modityinij n root to oniwos'^ » modilird jilca ky 
prefixing or ailixing pylkikU-,', tkc Arakic treot'i tlie tkrri' 
radicals ns algek^.^i^t'^ treat tke syinkids x, y, r, and expre«‘-es 
.ideas by foriiiultc arrived at ky conikining tke^e with ciolain 
otkor letter's, called ky European giaminiirians “servile,’' but 
by the natives ^■^}j zi'uthtJi, “pleoiiastie." Tlie letters so n‘-cd 
arc contained in the words awtlmni tri in’iirthm, 

“safety andca.=e:" that is, tliey arc \ cii J > and 
Of course any of these may occur as rodicals, but after learning 
the rules I shall presently give the student will not find any 
difficulty in identifying tliem. 

All "words arc arranged in the dictionaries under the trilitcral 
root: that is, the original w'ord of three radical letters. 

I have said that Arabic ideas are expressed, by formulio 
analogous to those employed in algebra. Thus (x+y+z) may 
may mean (l + 2 + o), or (2-k3+4), and so on, and the whole 
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formula will meau 6 or 9, and so on, according to the values 
given to tlie letters x, y, and z. Similarly in Arabic the three- 
letter combination in the root bears a different meaning ac- 
cording to the letters employed; thus, moans 

beating,’’ means ‘‘killing,” and so on. The 

Arabs use the word Jjti /+^+? (JiJ or faJ), "doing,” for the 

tj'pical formula of a roof, the individual letters i 5, and J 

corresponding to the s, y, and z of algebra. 

If wo add an 1 to the first radical, and place a kcsraJi 7 i 
after the second, the fomula will then become (Xay^z) = JUli 
/«»«?, which means "one doing.” Thm iJte formula for an agent 
is JxU . Then, if for the (— i, ^and J (that is, for x, y and z) 
we substitute the letters contained in either of the combinations 
-given above, viz. or Jiii, we rot 

(xayiz) 

fa t ? I, one doing. 

(Viur'ih, one beating. 

Jj'li haul, one killing. 

A word, then, of the shape (xaUl) will always be the agent 
form of the radical word, whatever that may be. In looking 
it out in the dictionary you look for the 1st, 3rd, and 5th 
letters; that is, for the i-J, ^and J, or, in other words, 
for the X, y and z. 

But another difficulty may occur. The letters 1 a, j ip, or 
^ g arc caUed weak consonants, and arc considered as homo- 



KOOX WOEDS. 
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gcneoEs -witli the short vowels «, %, One of these weak 
consonants may occur as a radical; eg. Jj kaxd, "speaking." 
To get the agent form from this we treat it like the examples 
just given, and should have (X«y iZ) 

Jfili /utH, 

Jjli kuivil: 

hut, as a matter of fact,' the agent of is not J.l* hut Jjll* , 
the reason being that the vowel ? being indispensable to the 
form absorbs the weak consonant and turns it into the weak 

consonant o , which is homogeneous with itself. So from . • ~ 
to make a raid," 


[Xuyiz) 

u-^U fihuziy^ghazi^ a raider (or warrior). 

Again, “an instamont foi- doing anything’' is oxprossed hj 

tl'o Wa JU. ^ 

to wcigb,” we "ot ~ 

"i-oCL {mixjaz, 

InrtjKunotlioraogcnconswitli!; thclitto,. ,1 , 

info LS » rtM. ®'n-cfotc, changes 

y, winch IS, and we have i- 

" a ladancc” ’ 


Snnnnnai-, than, is that 
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ideas are expressed by combinations of three consonants, and that 
modifications of these ideas are expressed by algebraical formula) 
constructed from these three consonants in combination with fbo 
so-called “pleonastic” letters, 

I shall now proceed to show the natiu’e of theSe formula) and 

♦ 

thcii' relation to each other. The student 'must bear in mind 
that the word (J-o y+c+Z represents the symbols x, y and z. 

Yekbai Fonnux^s, 

The simplest formula in Arabic is i c, (XeyaZa) 

signifying “he did;” as dharala, “he struck,” ^\::J Mala, 
“he hilled.” It is under this form that words will be found 
in the dictionaries. 

The form jAi faMa, signifying ‘ho did,” is the past tense 
of the Tcrb. 

To express the other tenses the Arabs have only ono form, 

{ya-K.yuZu) 

yaf^nlu, 

which is called the “aorist,” or doubtful tense, because it may 
stand for aorist, present, future, etc., the exact meaning being 
defined cither by the context, by changing the final vowel, or 
by adding other words. Of the numbers,” persons,’ etc., I 
shall speak later on. 

The forms fa Ma, yaf^uhi, arc susccptiFlo of furtber 
modifications of the middle vowel; this, however, wc must also 


treat of later on. 
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o of 

The imperative is of the form ^^fad (with the accent on 
the syllable ail). This is the shortest form of the verb (see 
p. 15) as pronounced sharply or in a tone of command; only 
as no Arabic word may begin with two consonants, short ti is 
prefixed for convenience of pronunciation : this is elided if it 
follows a vowel in the preceding wmrd. 

Besides the form Jxli fGal, meaning *^ouc who does,” the 
student must learn the following: J.xi fad or Jld, a doing,” 
an act.” (But if the root, instead of implying an act, as 
“striking,” signifies a quality or the like, then the' form 
fa-^l is used, and both these ax'e called nouns of action). 
maf^al, a place where, or time at which, a thing is 
done.” mafad, “a thing done.” "We get, therefore, 

the following formulte for expressing the principal simple ideas 
in the language : 


Jjti fa^la (XayaZa), 

“past tense,” 

he did. 

JAij yafailn (yaXJwZw), 

**aorist,” 

ho docs, etc. 

uf^il («xy«z), 

“imperative,” 

he does, etc. 

Jki fad (X«yz), 

'*noun of action,” 

doing, etc. 

fuad (xayftz), 1 

intransitive verbal 

jbci...eto. 

noun,” 

jeli fa^l (x«y?z), 

“agent,” 

one doing. 


maf<jM (maXyfiZ), “passive participle,” done. 
maf^l (j/mxyflZ), 


*noun of place or) place of doing, 
time,” ) etc. 
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An»l)!c frrnnimni jan-; never j^poak of (ho “agent, » etc., of a 
nil-, bill Jiu'ntion the formula; (bus 

(Jlmyil is (he (Jjli fCi'M of 

J:;’J hr.Ul „ ,, • ^la-, 

]);a;iv.iTn7; Yj;k«=!. 

'1‘j.L-ro arc, of roiir-e, many ideas which arc not expressed by 
.any of (he nbnvo lonnithc ; of these we obtain a veiy large 
mimlrr by cerfain inodific.ations of the simple fomnila tJjii 
/ttttth, “ho did.’' Tlicsc modifications arc thirteen in number, 
and arc called “conjugations.” I shall number them according 
to the old .system as used in all Europc.an gxammai's and dic- 
tionaries of the Aivabic language, but shall an-ango them some- 
what differently. 

These modificulions consist of prefixing or inserting certain 
letter? in the formula jji? {XayaZa), 

Jf in English wo w;int to give gi-cator emphasis to a word wo 
jtrnnouncc it more forcibly. The Arabs do the same, and hence 
it comes that by doxlUng the middle syllabic of the above form 
we get an intensified meaning. Thus from jZS Icjsarit, he 
broke,” (formula J-Xi fa^ala (XayaZa),) we getJ^S hassara, 
“he broke to bits,” (formula (JJL;/<riefl7a (XajyaZ).) But if 
the verb is not active, this doubling of the middle radical 
inahcs it so; as 

jiiJj hadama, to be in front. 

Icaddama, to send forward. 
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So from a noun, as ixisp jiU {formula x?yz), we got 
jallada, “he skinned.” 

Prefixing \ a also makes a verb active that was not so before ; 
as JjJ nazala, “he descended,” JjJI anzala, “he caused to 
descend,” /or ij — m af^la {a'S.yaZa). 

By putting \ a after the first radical, formula Jili fu-^ala 
(XayoZff), the sense of reciprocity is given; as katala, “ho 
killed,” JjIj katala, “he fought;” katala, “he wrote,” 

katala, “he corresponded.” 

The word to “come” in Arabic is ata. Two formulce are 
obtained by prefixing the consonant t (the only strong letter in 
this word ata, with the sense of “becoming”) to the two forms 
last-mentioned; thus from jiAS kaddama {form. J.ls he 
sent forward, jiSAJ takaddama {form. jAiJ tafac^la), he re- 
moved to, he was sent forward, a distance, ‘ ‘ he was removed to 
a distance ;” and from .AcIj lu^da {form. JaIJ fa^ala) from -\sj 
la^, Ajcl*-' tala^da {form, (/clli tafu^la'j, *he was removed 
to a distance from someone or something else.” 

The state or condition resulting from the action may also be 

C». 

expressed by two other formulae, namely, ifta^ala {i'K.yaZa) 

and (Jj^l infa^la {inS-JaZa), the only difference between them 
being that the first implies “being affected by,” and the last 
“reduced to the state of;” as kata^, “be cut,” 

inkata^a, “it was cut;” jama^, “he gathered,” 

ijtama^, “it was in a collected state.” 


6 
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The norlst is maclc ns in the simple verb, except that (lie vowels 
are slightly modified ; c.g. for the first three it is • • • -S; 
yufiiht (y»X . . . yf'Zii) ; for the IwO which prefix 7 Mt is 
Jl£...AJ yap^hi (^yaXyaZu)', uiid for the rest it is 
yaf^lu {ynXJtZu). 

The imperative is made by cutting off the last vowel of the 
aorist and prefixing i whore two consonants would otherwise 
come together at the beginning. 

The passive of all verbs is formed by changing the first vowel 
into « and the second vowel into t for the “past tense,” and a 
for the “aorist;” as 




< T 


I'Assivn. 

A ^ 


iJ^/acala JAij yn/-^v!u (Vy fuJla yuf^nlu 

"^Tioro the first vowel of the aoiist is already u it is roluinod iii 
the passive. 

The passive participle from all derived forms of the verb is 

O 

tJS . . .sSt mtif . . . (7H»X . . . y^Z). This formula also serves 

for the “nouns of time and place.” 


Toiims or SUE SrarLU Yeub. 

\ 

I have said that the simple verb Jj« fa^la yaf^nlu is 
susceptible of further modifications by changing the middle 
vowel. The following Table shows these, and also the diffeicnt 
forms of nouns immediately derived from the verb : 
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^ ^ 'll 
> > 
no no 


U 

O «>J 
^ 

^ ‘-‘J ^ 
— ••)\ \ 1 * 


^•1 ^*r) ^ ••)\ 

'1> -i^ ■’iB A 


r«o 

S , 

oJ ?3 . 

OJ 

, ^ ^ 
n** no 

\ 5 n \?“> 

i?S 



r><o 

e no 
oJ «, 

OJ 

no no 

V 5 \B 
o ^ 

-’■> J 


n«o S> 
oJ "Sj 

'S, -s, 

no •« 

XJ '3 


'I r§ 
- .1^ 
'I '§> 

no no 


f o M ^ 2 2 o^T 

3 .J o o ^- 4 - . ^g• 

i 2 VC.2 s;’o r5 • : 

3 6 D-P e § e -< I •*•-:) ^ 

i ,3 2 fen*^ fciD ^ 

jcQ^G),— (O^S j 

“ ^ M .3 - 2 .3 O 2 m 

5 P ^ CD 02 S to ^02 

i ^.g '§ g g g ^ 

) g gP 4 p^o 3 

m • • 

I CO 


,'i4 







'Third, Group. 

Two or more letters added, 
modifying the sense of 
the root. 

7. Exhibiting the] 
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r>«-& 

^ ,15 

•3 

•a ^ 

uj 



55 

ur-~)'==' 

^ •> 


fs^ ’ •>• 

« ‘3 , 

.'fe. •‘^S. 

% 

«3 ?S 

. oJ * .» J 


« 'S5 , 


« 'CJ , 




e « , 
0 ^ 5 " 

VK ■»' 

_y ''“'j 






s 

.2 “ 

IS ^ ^ 

O O <M 

C3 QJ o 

O £3 g 

4^ cd .2 

4^0 -S 

tM P 2 

o ^ bo ^ 

4^ 2 d 2 
QJ ^ *0 "o 
^ t*H CO ^ o 

o O rO 


* * ^ x*** 

o .g as \-> 
bi Vi • 

o 2 1 . : 

"S g s §*- J 

.S.g-;-2 -s 

■ C 3 ^ C 3 

•3 «-S >. . 

-q tJJtOrO F 4 

o 


• • 

o».-^ \U 
2 


s ^• 

< 4 h 2 

C 3 


X O 

\u 43 

‘ j 

■J •r-t 
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TABLE OF FOEMS OF 


The class to -ffliicE a rerb belongs -will be found in tbe dictionaries. 


as hasum, 


1 

Simple 

Active. 

i 

Passive. 

o 

> 

a 

Noun of Action. 

Tkiliteral 

i 







Vehh. 

Prete- 

rite. 

Aorist. 

Prete- 
rite. j 

Aorist. 

S 

Hi 

Tran- 

sitive. 

Neuter. 


Koan of 
Unity. 
















TABLE OP PORMS OP THE SDIPLE VERB. 
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THE SIMPLE TEEB. 


Those of Class 6 are nearly al-ways verhs expressing some quality, 
**to he handsome.” 
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As soon as tlie student has mastered these tables each root 
word that he learns adds a large nnmber of other words to his 
Tocabulary. Thus, for instance, from “striking,” 

he may make all the words given in the top line of the last 
table by merely substituting this root for the ; e.g. 


facala, 




Preterite, 

Aorist, - i3-^! 

Preterite Pass,, fu-.tla, 

Aorist Passive, yuf^alti, 

Imperative, 

! s ^ 

Jki fadf 

lloun of action, neuter. 

Noun of unity, cLlXi fa^ahit), 
Houn of species. 

Agent, f\il, 

Patient, . Oy^ 

\ 47 O 

Nounof time I maf^l, 

or place, ) 

Noun of in- 1 
stniment, j 

N’oun of quality, 


dharala, he struck. 

C, 

yadhruhu, he is striking. 

p 

dhnriha, he was struck. 
dy^ yMralti, he is struck. ' 
n^nrh, strike, 

^arh, a blow. 

"Wanting. 

MarlaJi{t), one blow. 
Wanting. 

^urib, a striker 
viadhnib, struck. 

• yj 

mn^rah, a place of 
beating. 

i-* midbt'fth, a thing to boat 
with. 

Same as Agent. 


N’oun of su- 
periority, 

Intensive 

agent, 




JLrjt af^Ju, 
fa^l, 


dJp! 1 a^rab, more addicted to 
beating. 

dbnrub, one who beats 
much. 
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A<Tain, from the Table of Derivative Foms, p. 68, lie can ninlcc 

2 . 


^arrala, lie cxcilcA nnollicr 
to boat or fight. 

a cause of contention. 


3. JaU fa^h, (Ihuraha, ho conlcnclcd with 

another ^vith blows. 

m{fu^lah(t), vnt^uralah{t), contention, 

and so on. Of course every root is not susceptible of every 

form, but common sense and the dictionaiy will toll the sluclcnt 


which are used. 

"We have seen that the formula (jAi fa^ala (XnyaZa) is used 
for the 3rd person singular masculine of the verb, and is 
equivalent to “he does;” as <4^ (Tharala, “he strikes,” the 
pronoun “he” being considered as inherent to the form. To 


express the other persons the following terminations are used : 
PnEXEUITE (affixes). 

PLURAL. 1 DUAL. | SINGULAR. 

FejR. Masc. 

aid I _ J 

US,_ tumd 


Fen. 

Masc. 

- na 

V^.u 

^Py 

Of c 


r.- 

tunna 

ium 


na 


Fern. Ltaso, 
c:j ^ al 


3rd person. 
2nd 


M 


ii ia 

f u 

ej _ tu 


1st 


. PLURAL. 

Fern, . Masc. 

li) ‘ . Il)) • • • i 

yd...'na ya...una 

V ^ P 

(j ...j 

ta .. .na ta . . . una 
■ ■*’...3 n...u - 


Aobist (suffixes atto affixes). 


DUAL. 

Fem; Masc. 

•••? ...} 

ta...uni ya...uni 

ia...um 


singular. 

Fem. Masc. 

• ...S Srd pers. 

ta...u ya...u 

^..J 2nd „ 
la,..,ina ia...u 

S. 

....1 1st 
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Thus, from "ho struclc,’* -we get 

Prcterito dharalaf, she struct, 

^araltu, I struct, 

and so on ; and in the aorist 

ya^nibii, he strikes, 
t4-^\ aclh-itlu, I strike, and so on. 

The following exhibits all these forms in the typical root 
Ji*j (see p. GO) ; 


I'Lt’nAi., 

Fein. Mnse. 
fa-, aha fa-..alu 
fa-^altunna fauiUum 

. O ✓ 

iLUi 

fa^alnd 


DUAl. 

Pern. Masc. 

blii U 

fa-^hfu faiMld 


fa^altumd 


VLVRA^. 

Fern. Slasc. 
yaf^ilm yaf^duna 
iaf^dm iafaduna 

JUi 

naf^lu 


VVAti. 

Fern. Masc. 
iafadCini yaf^dtlni 
tnf^duni 


SINGULAR. 

Pern. M.aso. 

•i? 

^ *1 < *^1 “T 

Jje 3rd pers. 
fa-^alai fa-^la 
cij!^ UiJUi 2nd „ 
fa-Mti fa^alta 

1st „ 

fa^altu 

SINGULAR. 

Fem. Maso. 

Srdpers. 

taf^dti yafadti 

2nd „ 

iaf^ulina iaf^lu 

' Isfc ,» 

af^clu 


it may he taken as an axiom that in Arabic the direct or 
Bubjoctive idea is expressed by « the objective or conditional 





t>y r»r,<l tV.f' «u pf nt 5>y i’ ?. Tin' i- ro in tin' 

i.-nr*'- of lU'Uin. I'tit s’. S'- t 'Sy-s-iUy nj'jilii' sM*' Invirl". Tlit!', to 
s'Xprr *■ tin* *’c >!•,*' it S' '5r'l -vi” V. <> ln^<' only to tlir 

llssnl Yuv.n 1 i i tin fn sn » (o ,i ; m 


In- 'tjjln 

r. y ; ?, tlmt Ijo ;;i-,y 

Tin' irnjn rntivo 'f.ini j>< ns .-inrnT.r i’, .n* no Ij.'ivr fifn 
(j). ti'.n 'ls*irt< '•*, S'l'tr.s iss v.‘3.;< Is n v,.tTvt c ns ' r ‘nr. To j;jnl <• 
tlii' 5 nij>' rnti'.o of tin' otin r j < r in Ar.’.bii' v, . 3. f jsly to 
fliort-n tl;n v.’osiix .n* snnvi: tn }>". iltl*- l.y c*.ilti;:y r^tT tin- \r. *. 
vowel j n*-. 

y-yr' -ti, lU' 


‘tri);o. nnd 't ojk 

Xote tlint till’ lin.il iss tlio |>< r. n.ni of tlso nori-t in coji- 
Ei(li,rt*l »•! r. v(.\vol ns’.'l ili'l'il; tlnsn 

tlst v ittilto, 
y-l'i , 1* t tlif'in ftril.'O. 


Ii.in'.ri.ut 

Altlsoug:!! ccitnin As-.tl'i<- vtrln; hi sis at fir.-l l iplst to 1)0 qtsilo 
irrc^lar, it may lie talton in; ass usions tlmt sso Midi tinny tn, an 
irregular verb cxibt?. 

I liavo diowu (p. GO-Gl) bow u diasigc may occur in a form 
from the prcFonco of one or more of llm "weak conBoniint:;” 
\ a, _j m, or t_c. Thece changcH are called "pci-inutalions/’ and 
it w'ill only be neccFFai-y to .study llie following Isiblo to bo 
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able to account for any apparently irregular form Tvbicb may 
be met with, or to conjugate any verb in which weak con- 
sonants occur. 

PnRSrUTATIOSS ET THE PeETUEITE. 
y ’ aw becomes f. 
ma becomes (_§; 

uf becomes c5, pronounced like 1 a.. 

CnilTGES IN THE TeEMINATION OE THE AOEIS’I. 


y uiou becomes 


9 - ff- 
j U uu 


{^y uiva remains unchanged y ) y iyu ) 

y awa I . ul j 

’ become ^ > 


ay a 


.) ly ) 


become 


become 


iteu) jjaiou) 

^ { become i | become 

iyu ) y ayu ) 

remains unchanged (tyi becomes 

y' 

Similarly the nouns and participles, etc. : 


y aioun ) 

y ^ > become 

He amm J 


an. 


ts_, iyun 


uwun 


tsi uyxin 


~ in, the j and not being required to sup- 
port tenwvi Itesrah. 
y uioun (but in veibs of the form 

£c^ is .more commonly used). 


ts xyun. 


1 men y is final, and more tlian two letters precede it, it is nritten uf, 
bat pronounced tlie same. 
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* II 

Tims, to talcc an extreme ease, awu, to repnir to n 
liouse or spot in order to live tliero,” in -svliicli all llireo radicals 
are “wealc,” we get ubjl meat, “slie repaired,” for aira^t 


(becanso the feminine is made by adding ex? t to the mnscuiino, 
wbicb in tbis case is u5j\ , and Iavo mhnns cannot come logetber, 

O ^ • I ^ 

see p. 58) facalat = '^ayaZat] agent •! «ioi« = £c^i\ = 

Jx-li /uitVmi = Xuj'tZHn; and tbo verbal noun of tbc fourtb 

r 

“conjugation” (see p. G8)<. would bo 21^1 iiru-joi = 
?rtit(7yim= if'.uhin-ix.jazun, and so on for all possible 


forms. 

jyoie. — In tbc case of verbs wbicb begin with a % to and 
malre tbeir aorist of tbe form tbe » to drops out in the 
aorist active', thus, from tcaka, “to guard against," we 
get — Preterite toaka, Aorist tjoh\ Imperative j h', 

for^' ki, because tbo imperative mast he proxoanced rpjiilrly 
and sbortly, 


;or 


Besides tbe nouns wbicb are ix:lrl:d :x t'.e rorra- rirvi 

from verbs, as given above, rbere ore <x'.b.i 7,ri">.'.ve. 

i.e. wbicb cannot be refcrrel *: "v ^ 

-'y 

farasun, “horse," cfjlj /-r." r. "b'.or; " vXA- 'VA'--' * ' -'■"rb 
• ' >> • ' 0" 

stream." These beloxm e: or.rrue. “to *.lo ro'-o" •/' 'v. 

There are other ferns of r:ur." of v-bf'' 
tbe most useful : 
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1 . Trades and odiccs are of llie measure liUi pMalm ; aa 

1 * II il" 

itjdraiuii, trading,” t'h\^ Bit/utalun, “tailoring,” 
Htilafatun, “office of Calipli,” 

2. Pains of the body are of the measure fti-Jihm-, as 
sudu^in, “headache,” jUl- sii-Mim, “cough.” 

3. Sounds are of the measure jUi fu-Mun or faiilim; 
as surdJ^wi, “ciy,”J^ snfirun, “-whistling.” 

4. Motion, commotion, or emotion are expressed hy the form 

fai^aluii, and sometimes Juyi fa-Ahin; as Mafakumin, 

“palpitating, fluttering,” ^}^jrahihm “departure.” 

5. Plight or avoidance by ; as frdrun, 

“flight.” 

6. A small portion is expressed hy <CUj fi-^aiun ; as 
hisvaiun, “a broken crust,” kit^ahin, “a fragment.” 

7. A small quantity by fuJaiun ; as hibahatim, 
“a handful,” 

8. Colour in the abstract, by fu^atiin ; as Tiimratun, 
“redness,” siifraiun, **yello-wness.” 

9. Small pieces, refuse, by XJlii fiunlntnnx a.s hurd- 

^atun, “dippings, filings.” 


Cases op Nouns, 

The cases of nouns are 'three — Subjective, Objective, and 
Dependent. These are represented by the vo-wels ^ «, - a, and 
/■ * respectively. 
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When the noun is indefinite the tenwin form is used (see p. 
57); tlius 

Subj. rajuluU) a man. arrajulu, the man. 

Ohj. Xs^ rajulan, a man, arrajuJa, the man. 

Dep, rajulin, of a man. (J4^^ arrajuU, of the man. 

The dependent is used -with all prepositions. 

The following is a noun declined with and without the article, 


and with the affixed pronouns : 


DEFINITE. 


INDEFINITE. "Witli tli6 Article. "W'ith PronouEs. 

Subjective a book. tLsl.iipi 

Dependent of a book. 

Objective bVS^abook. 

The following nouns, (fj\ “father,” “brother,” 
“father-in-law,” ^ “thing,” _.ii “possessor,” p “mouth,” 
are declined -with long vowels when in construction with a noun, 
or when they have an affixed pronoun ; e g. 


INDEFINITE. 

1 'With the 

1 Article. 

With 

Pronouns. 

Tn con- 
Btruction. 

Subjective 

a father. 

1 

X % 

^4 

Dependent 


i 

S' 

s s 

isi' 


Objective 

b1 

1 4^^' 

fl X X 



Certain nouns cannot take tenioin ; these have the feiha («) for 
both objective and dependent case. 

When, however, they are preceded by the article, or are in 
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construction ^vitli another noun, they have hsra (?), like -other 
nouns in the dependent case. 


I^UMBEES OP hfoTOTS. 

The Dual is formed as follo-ws : 

MASCULINE. PEMININE. 

Suhjective ani, atani. 

Obiective ) 

^ • • Kjyy j • • 

Dependent j ' " ~ 


The PlTTELAL. 

The plural in Arabic is either “regular,” i e. formed by affixes ; 
or “broken,” t.o a modification of the original form of the sin- 
gular, just as in English -we say “ship,”_p?. “ships,” and “man,” 
pi. “men.” 


Reguiae kfAsctrirNE Pitteae, 


The regular plural is formed as follo-\vs : 

MASCULINE. 


Subj. 

UiJ- 

Obj. ■ 

l y" 

Dep. > 

I 

Subj. 

iLUi 

Obj. 1 

CliU. 

Dep. ' 

1 


termination — — , for just as — u, 


so una=^^ uu. 

FEMININE. 


feminine affix if t. 


The regular masculine affixed form is only used for— 

1. Rouns derived from verbs making their feminine in a and 
signifying rational beings. 
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2. Proper names of men, provided they consist of a single 
word, and do not end in if . 

3. Dimiautives of proper names of the description just men- 
tioned, and diminutives of ordinary nouns, provided they denote 
rational heings, and are of the masculine gender ; as 

ritjeilun, a little man, pi. rujeiluna. 

4. Eelative adjectives ending in " 

5. ITouns of the measure (J.^) af^hi, provided they signify 
comparison. 

The regular plural cannot he used in nouns which are common 
to both genders ; as 

S 

jar limn, wounded. sahfirun, patient. 

6. The following words, 

ibnun, son, 
ahlun, family, 
dhti, possessor, 



£ udamun, world, universe, 


ardMm, earth, 

^ O 

yit.£ tea, 

&££s sanaitm, year, 

(and the other cardinal numbers, thirty, forty, etc., between 
twenty and ninety,) together with all nouns similar to the last, 
i.e. nouns of which the last radical is cut ofi and a i added by 
way of compensation ; as “a hundred,” “a 

thorny path,” . 
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Tlie last-niGntioned class of plurals in tlie dependent case may 
be treated as broken plurals, and declined throughout j 
Sub. Obj. Dep. . 

In construction "with a following noun the regular plural loses 
its final ; as 

(Ihdrilu Zaidin, the strilcers of Zeid. 

— The termination A, whether singular or plural, be- 
comes CL? t Avhen followed by another letter ; as ^5^1 

If 9 9 ^ O . ^ / / , 

brothers,” ikhioatulm, his brothers.” 

The regular feminwe plural is used with all feminine nouns 
ending in 'i ; cl?1 atun is frequently used in nouns which have 
a neuter sense ; as 

bath, hammumun, pi. CL?Ul^ fiammumuiun. 

BnoKEsr Plubais. 

There are, besides this regular form, a large number of 
formulas for the plural, called '^broken plurals,” and the use of 
these is one of the greatest difficulties in Arabic. Practice and 
the dictionary can alone teach all these, but a study of the 
following table will account for most of them. The top lino 
shows the fonn of plural, the left hand column the forms of 
the noun. 

Sometimes a word, if used in different meanings, will take 
one plural in one sense and one in another j as a house, 

pi. but CL-^ “a verse of poetry,” makes its pi. cl?!^!- 
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t ^ t -1 ^11 C - 1.1 ^<■1 ^ t .'. 



p; pc pc pc 

xE S\ xS 


Cl_(.i CC-(.-, CL.I- C— t! 5 C— '•■) 

V.^ V» Vn NJ* 

> 4 '^ >>» > 3 '^ > 3 '^ 

i**N) V*«<» \»«>» 


C — (.1 C—ti P'o (!-•.-. C-'.- C— t) 

xS^ s'e xh'. x 5 T x'e xET 


Generally used ivitli words 
wliicli have a weak conso • 
nant at bcffiuninc; or end ; 

.0.0 y 

as = «:i- 1 “ a brother,” 
^ -S o , 
pi. i »:s- 1 . 



2 O 

2 m 

g s I 

s g 5 ? 

o & 

»,o^ 
p ^rz 
S’ 2 S' o 

i g-g g 


a » 

a 

Cl cr» rt 


From BXibstautivcs which 
have no weak consonants, 
and which make their 
feminine in A ; as 
“ a camel.” 


p.ti Pj.1 C^ux Jiostly used of nouns of an 

SV SV (IV SV aV objective nature. 

^yl ^y\ W — -H — -Y< -W — V» y' 


PxxPh^t, C-I, Paucity,” t.e. 

v^.c w' u number from 

S^'v\ -^w —^Y\ — — H — ^v»j 3 to 10. 


fvix jva.. jv*, p,*i P-X.X Paucity, from verbs whose 

' 'JT' Np 2nd and 3rd radical is the 

V»»C li«p i»*C (»*f' !•<' »>* ^ ^ ^ 

H — yi — -H — w — ^yi Same; as 4V«=jJx^. 


G'-x 

MM 


p Generally from nouns with 
a weak 2nd or 3rd radical ; 

\fi- a^l 3 “fire,”(^i^. 
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IVlieii tlie termination A implies nnity, the removal of it will 
naturally have the effect of representing the plural; cy. IXsr' 
inhfatxm, “a gift,” pi. iuhaf, “gifts.” 

Other forms are : 


Sing- (jMi fa-Jim, pi. mafu.dhi\ as shiMiin, “an 

elder or chief,” maslia-il^u, “elders;” Iiusnun, 

“beauty,” xnaMsinu, “beauties.” 

P x* 

Sing. JUi, pi. JAi fiMiluti] as kadhcdun, 'iicclc,” pi. 
JjJi hidhihm. 

Sing. , pi. JAs fu-^diin ; as hadlnhm, “rod,” pi. 

f f. 

( huThiihun, 

Sing. J^-«, pi. J-Aj as rasuluu, “apostle,” pi. 

nisiihm. 

Sing. pl. fu^lu-u', fak'irun, poor," 

pi. fukaru-u] ^Ivmin, “wise, notable,” pl. ^UJA 
^damu-u. "WTien this means “pain,” etc., its plural is 
fadu] as janhwi, “wounded,” jarliii. 

The masculine agent fudl has many forms of the phind> 
of which the most common arc JUi/Witnhm and ^^ylJ fu-dhin) 
as iujiriin, “a merchant,” pl.^lsTfayw/nn ; lAiXti shahdun, 


“a witness,” pl. sJndtudun, 


Trom agents ending in — in (for 
pl. is £i_^ ftt-.ahlun ; as kadjnn, 

kitdJi('iitcn=A4^ htdhjalnn (see p. 01). 


or SCO p. 70) tlio 

•v' 

“a judge,” pl. 
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Peoe-ve of 'Wokbs mra Foue Lexxees. 

The measure for the plurals of words of four letters, whether 
radical < or not, may he regularly represented by the signs 
(4) (3) 1 (2) (1 ), which will he found to embrace all the forms 

^ C ^ f o 

JxUi, etc.; e.g, from ”koy,” we get 

<4) V (2) Tn ' 

— Ja k In this \ becomes J (see p. 68), and the whole word 


(41 ( 2 ) ^ 12 ) ( 1 ) 


becomes . From^^^ jewel,” we have J .a j ^ = 

In words of five or more letters all above four are cut ofi in 
forming the plural ; as 




<< 


f. /t4) (3) ..'(2)^(1) 

nightingale,” plural J J - £ 

"quince,” 


, /(4) (3) .-{2E(1) 


The Hotje- of Eeeaxiox. 

The noun of relation is formed by affixing the syllable 
and rejecting all such inflections as the ^ of the feminine, 
or the signs of the dual and plural; as <iSji meMatim, Mecca,” 
relative melchtyun, "Meccan.” 

If the nouns themselves end in the termination this is 
5’cjected. 

Another form of the relative termination is /Ji . This is 
principally used in technical or scientific terms ; as 
jimunvjiin, corporeal,” ruMniyun, "spiritual,” 

harrUniyun, "external,” jawwuniyun, "internal.’' , 
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Very irregular forms are ^ sMmin, “Syrian,” yamunm, 
“of Yemen.” (These are declined like Mdhin). 


AnsTnACT hron>’'. 

From the noim of relation an abstract substantive is formc.l , 


•* >5 f 

by the addition of the feminine termination A; as t'lultioi, 
‘ a god,” iluluyiin, “divine,” ^'^ulnyatm, “divinity.” 

In theological works (especially Christian) the termination CjJ 
ut is used instead ; as CijSi luhiif, divinity,” deity,” 
vialahut, “kingdom (of heaven).” 


The DiMisnnvEj 

The diminntivo is formed by inserting i (quiescent y&) after 
the second letter of the noun, and pointing the initial letter 
with dhammah and the second letter with fethah ; as rajulun, 
“a man,” dim. riijeiliin. 

If the noun has more than three letters, all which follow 
the inserted ^ are pointed with Icesrah j as drachma,” 

dim. 

Declinable nouns only can take the diminutive form* 

DoEMATion on the VEjirsinE Enow the Mascoiine. 

The feminines of masculine nouns are formed as follows : — 

1. By adding ii; as Murihin, fern. Munhatun, 

“a striker.” 
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^ «• I ^**y» ii 

^ and \, an before become \ ; as fatan, a yoiitb,” fern. 
faiutiin, “a young girl.” 

2. Nouns of tbe form fa-Jumi malce tbeir feminines in 

fa-Jd-, as mh'dnu, ‘‘drunk/' fern. l/Xj^ sahrd. 

But fadunun and ^llki fuddnm make tbeir feminines 
in tbe usual manner, ^31^ and ; as tiadinutnai, 

“repentant,” fern. nachnunatim-, ^«rya? 2 ?(«, “naked,” 

fern. ^iryunaiun. 

/ oS 

3. J-Rii af^lu, "wben it expresses tbe comparative or super la- 

tive, makes its feminine fu-du ; as 1 aicbaru, greatest,” 

fern, hilrd, 

? 

4. (J.^1 afiolu, -wben it is descriptive of colour or deformity, 
lias for its feminine fadd-u) 9s,j^k-.\ almam, red,” fern. 

hamrd'” (ihdahti, “bump-backed,” fern. 

hidhu-n. 

5. fa-^ulun, vf-ben it bas an active signification, bas no 

different form for tbe feminine ; as saliinni, 
“a patient man,” salurun, “a patient 


■woman.' 


But fa^dim, -with a passive signification, makes 
fa-Mlatiin in tbe feminine; as rasulun, “one sent,” fern. 

rasulatun. 

6. Vico versd fa-Mim, in tbe passive sense, bas only one 
form for tbe masculine and feminine ; as >'ajuhin 
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katilwi, “a murdered man,” mra-'atun Mtlun, "a 

murdered woman,” wiiile fa^liin with, an active meaning 
mates fa^latun in the feminine; as sliafum, “an 
mtercessor, fern. shafl'^tun. 

Some few words are of the common gender. The list will be 
found in any of the larger grammars. 

The following words, though not ending in s, are feminine: 
ITames and attributes of women; nouns meaning fire, wind, 
wine; the double parts of the body, as “hand,” “foot,” etc.; 
nouns ending in and lS, and all hi'okcn plurals. 

, DEMOI^STEATIYE JPRONOUNS. 

The Eemonsti’ative Pronoun is \j “that,” and is thus de- 
clined : 


riiURAI,. 

1 DUAL. 

( SIXGULAK. 



Fem. 

Alasc. 

Fcm. 

Masc. 


4 ! or J.I 




l3 

Subjective. 

ula-i uld 

tuni 

dhCtni 

dill 

dim 



C« 

A 



[ Dependent 
< and 


iaini 

dhaini 



( Objective. 


IJ dha is seldom used by itself, and when it forms a com- 
poimd the singular assumes the form it or dhU at the 
end of a word, and l5 !!(2 or cu ^ at the beginning. 

It is usually combined with la> M, “behold!” (prefixed), or 
lila, “for thoe” = “there you are!” (affi.xcd); as 
hadM, “this,” dhaWca, “that.” 




GO 


ahabic gbamdiae. 


After a long vowel ^_5,becomes ; as “ sins/’ 

u ^ 

my sms." 

The pronouns of the third person, when preceded by lesral ; 
or 1^, change their dhanmaJi to Jcesrah ; as ‘'(of) his book/' 
“upon them." 

If the two pronouns are joined, the natural order of the 
persons must be followed, the first preceding the second, and 
the second coming before the third. 

"Wliere pronouns of the second person plural are followed by 
another affixed pronoun, a long j is introduced between the 
two; as “l gave you/’ “ I gave you it,” 

“you gave,’’ “you gave it;” {t^ appears to 

have been the original full form of the termination of those 
pronouns.) 

THE ARTICLE. 

The article j[ “the” is indeclinable, 
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THE HHHEEA.LS. 

The C.VEDIXAE HuKEER':. 


1~ 

t 


ilasculiuc. 




1 

t 

\ nJjaduu 



1 ^ U'uJiidiin 

2 

(. r 

^•'-1 


1 

1 

ilJindnt 

3 ' 

r 

fi'cdf U'lC 



ihdiithalun 

4 

: f 

h:4 



i arlazalun 

5 

c 




Mamsaiun 

6 


✓ 


i 

1 

sittdun 

1 

V 




sabccilun 

8 

A 

it /e, t! y. J 

Uj 



ihcmdniyatun 

9 

"i 

hzJLj 



tiszatun 

10 

f 

k'' ^ < 

' 


zashardiin 


For.ihiiuo. 


ihdu 

icuhidaiim 

Kp i, 

ithnatiini 


p'- 

illinium 
cJL} uLXj 
ihdcithm 

t 

S ✓ol 

to' 

arlaam 

j o "T 

Miamsm 

iiliiin 

G ij ^ 

salzun 

C 

ihamunin 

G O •* 

iisMii 
5 A < 

^aJU^ 

zaslirun 


This is (Icplincvl ns n-n 
ordiuarv ilunl iimm. 

I 

From o in 10 thn ’ 
nuiuerals nssiimo Iho , 
foiniiiiuo form for tin- . 
mnsculinc, nml i'ut : 

ttT.MI. ' 

I'lvm 3 /o 10 //ir rii- i 
lucrals ffovcm ahrokfn ! 
plural of llio iioiiii * 
uiiiiibn'cd, v'hhh 
put ill (he oliliqur 
case. If the nmui hnvn 
n pluvnl of paucity, 
this is to bo proforrcil, 

nsRjOi cUaJ “3 

slaves.” 


The nutnerals com- 
pounded U’itb 10 are 
indeclinable, both 
taking fc'liah in all 
cases. The 10 thus 
used in the compound 
follows tlie ordinarj- 
rule for masculine and 
I feminine, while the 
j units reverse it, as 
' '‘^ed.aho^. 
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Masculine. 


Feminine, 


ahada casliara 

yu£ UJ} 

iihnu casham 

C. 

'Ls Bil 

th'aliitliata ^asliara 
and 60 ' 

y A x* - x C •• I 

y " 

its.ata lasliara 

✓ /A 

cishruna 

: iladun iva c islirum s 

■' 

uyL3 

iJicldtluna 


‘ihdd zdslirata, 

' s> 

ilhiaiO zttshraia 

i'jL.£ ^13 
tlieluiha c-ai^Jirafa 


•< <' 

A ✓ y" C .. 


iis^a uislirala 


Uir^ J ^‘•'^1 
iVidd %va dslirima 
etc, 


Trom 11 to 99^5 
mtmerah Ul:e fl«j 
accusative singular 
of the thing num- 
bered. 

Q}j^ {I>y ^ 

etc., are common 
to both genders, 
and are declined 
like ordinary sound 
plurals, ECO p. SI. 

In compopnding 
numerals with 20, 
30, etc., and a unit, 
the unit is placed 
I first, the two are 
I connected by the 
eon junction J and 
and both arc de- 
clined. 
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a7'laiuna 

✓ S’ <- 'i 

Ichaimiaia 


siUwia 

^ /Ox 

sab^ina 

iliainutiima 

X / o ^ 

tisc.una 


The word (CjLm mi-atiw, “hundred,” 
is common to both genders. 

From 100 to 1000 the numerals govern 
the singular of the noun numbered, 
which they ]iul in the oblique case; ns 

J4-J X3U ” hundred men.” I 

IVhen the hundreds arc compounded 
with units, they are put in the oblifpie 
c.ase of the singular. 
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Jlnsculino. 


100 '• 


200 r” 


GOO r’* 


1000 t’ 


2000 r— 


10000 !’”• 


11000 If’ 


100000 I 


2000G0 r 


800000 r 


1000000 ! f 


2000000 r* 


3000000 r 


^Lu 

✓ 

vii-alun 


is pronounced ns if 

written 


vii-afuiii 

thduihu mi-aiin 

<Jj\ 

alfim 


"n tlimi'nml” is! 
common to both genders. I 


1 Thou'nnds compounded with 

alfilni units follow the ndcs nhove 

..p. ^ given, i.e. thnj are (rental as 

i-~j\ ijMS- „ thing numbered. Thus for 

^sharaiu didftn 3000 to 10000 tho broken 

^ ^ ^ ? phirnl \ is used in tho 

oblique case; from 10000 to 
1 (tJtada tashara alfan 00000 tho accusativo Bingular 

m. uj\ isnsed; nndfromlOOOOO 

t p 1 1 upwards thg obliquo Eingulnr 

^ ct 

mi-atu abfin ^r^l• 


t p 1 1 upwards thg obliquo Eingulnr 

ir .< ct 

mi-afu afjiii ‘t"'* 

rni-aiu aJJln 

Iho hundred 

7^,7 . "*^7 7.7 und umt nro written as ono 

timatim-im-aia alfin .,Yord 

alfu alfin 

alfu alfin 

( ill tJi\j 


tlialcdliatu ulufi alfin j 
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OEDIML IfEMBERS. 


The ordinal ntiiubers for the units (except the first) are of the 
form of the agent, masc, fern. XlcU ; the tens, hundreds 

and thousands do not differ from the cardinal numbers. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 


(jjl awiodii 

*( t 

, Jil uJd 

1st 

tlianin 

&.^L3 thdniyatun 

2nd 

^ f ( “JT • 

tJidlithm 

thdlithatun 

y' 

Srd 

j and so on up toj^ilc. 


yjjS 


11th 

hail ^shara 

Mdiyata ^ashrata 


'M 

'h\j 

12 th 

1 thiini e.asJiara 

tlmmyata ^.adhraia 


I etc. 


/ A 

dsliruna 

20th . 

^ j ^ 


21st 

liudm wa dshruna 

Jiadiyatiin wa dsTirnna 




22nd 

tliunin wa dshrUna 

iMmyatim ioa dsliruna 


etc. 


^ / o « 

tisMta 

90th 



gist 

hdCLin wa tisc-ujia 

Mdiyatiin wa tis-^na 


etc. 1 
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PBEPOSITIOKS. 

The prepositions are citlicr insoparablo (»’.o. arc ■n'rlltcii ns 
one word Tritli the following nonn) or scparahlo. 

The inseparable prepositions are five in number, namely : 

L_> li, “in, by, ^vitb,” etc. This, when joined with the 
affixed pronouns i', Ui), changes theh- rMd/;!;/;;?// 
into 7, ECO 

ia, “by” (a particle of swearing), 
j tea, “by” (ditto). 

J h\ “to” (with pronouns this is pointed ^^'ith/eMfl/^). 
lea, “like.” 
min, “idee,” etc. 

All prepositions take the following nouns in the dependent 
case. 

COBJTJBCTIOBS. 

The conjunctions arc — 
j zvaj and, 

L_i fa, “and so” (as a conseq[uenco of what has gone before). 
(^j riibla, “many a,” or, conversely, “but few,” is used as 
as a preposition. It must begin tho sentence, and the noun 
which it governs must be indefinite and qualified by a sub- 
sequent adjective; as rnlla rajulin Jccrl- 

min hkiiuhu, “many a generous man have I met.” 

The word cl^ rnlla is generally preceded by the conjunction 
5 wa, “and.” It may even be omitted, tho j tea followed by 
the dependent case having the same meaning. 
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STjN^TAX. 

The follo-^ving are the principal points of Arabic Syntax, and 
aro all -which it is necessary to learn or remember. 

1. Sentences arc composed of nouns, verbs, and particles. 

2, Arabic nouns aro all concrete, and do not express ahtract 
ideas. 


3. The verbs contain a pronoun inherent in the form, -which 
is their real agent (sec p. 73). 

Consequently, in parsing the sentence 
Zeidim il Icerlmtc, “Zckl, the generous, came,” rather than say 
that SjJ Zaidun is the nominative or agent to the verb ja-a, 
and that al Jcervmi is an adjective agreeing with 5^ 

Zaidun, the true explanation is — 

jd-a, *^JIc came” (the agent he bemg contained in the 
word H;^). 


5^ Zeidiin, “l mean Zeid” (Zeid being the name of the agent 
jJiUj \ , and therefore in apposition -with it). 

1 il leer mu, “The generous one” (also in apposition with 
the agent or with the name). 


4. "^Tien one noun defines or determines another, the state of 
dependence is indicated by the dependent case; as 
“the book of the man.” 


The indefinite nature of a noun is expressed ly temoin, and the 
definite nature of a noun hy the loss of the temoin; or, if it stand by 
itself, except it be a proper name, by the addition of the article. 



fySTAX. 
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mcu ib te -citer nor orliolo rrc ir.oy 1.no>r ll.r.t. 

..oate it t.0 a proper name, it is conuedea rvill, the noun rvLicl, 
immecliatcly follows it. 

• 5. A sentence consists of a suljjcct anti pmlicalc; tlmt of 
tlie tMng about wliicli we arc going to tpcal;, r.ntl of ron\o 

statement concerning it; as 

Snbjcch ra'ibcal;. 

pjLj 5oj Zeulun ku-mim, “Zoiil (is) ctnnaiiig.’» 

• Doth subject uni. ■^milcaie arc imt in the tttycdh f caff. 

Tbo simple logical copula “ ti” is generally omitleil ; ii cn-. • 
pbasis be rcquii'cd, tbo pronoun is used to supply its place; ns 
*5U SjJ Zeidm liiiwa M-iimm, “Zcitl he (is) standing.” 

Tbo predicate may consist of or contain a verb ; as 
fflaraba Zeidun, “Zeid strueb.” This is properly ”//f struch," 
namely *'ZeidD Tbo agent "be” being contained in the verb, 
and tbo name of such agent being subscq^ucntly meulioucd for 
the sake of clearness, it follows that the natural order of words 
is to place tbo so-called agent after the verb. 

But if the verb bo active or transitive, there must also be 
an object on which tbo action falls; as 5oj dharaltx 
Zeidun camraii, "Zeid struck Ajur.” 

The object is jjut in the objective ease. 

: If tbo verb be ne:dcr or intransitive, further osplanallon 
may be^needed cs to the slate or condition of the agent;- as 
"VJ p kuma Zeidun nuisruan, "Zeid rose bastilv.” 
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The side or condition of the person or thing epohn of is aheays 
cxgjressed hg the ohjective case. 

If, instead of merely telling something about the subject, as 
‘'Zeid (is) standing,” 'we wish to express existence in a state 
of~or, the fact of lecoming, that is, of assuming a certain con- 
ditior, — it is clear that by the rule above giver such a state 
must be expressed by the ohjective case; as 

Izuna Zeidttn ku-iman, Zeid was standing ” 

^ sGra ZeidxinTzhaiy&tan. ^^Zeid became a tailor.” 
Hence we get the rule that kuna and similar verlspnt the 
■predicate in the ohjective cast. 

The following sentence contains an example of each of the 
varioxis uses of the objective case : . 

'6 il; ju" \Z^'sj pii j \f] 

dltaral/ia a/,u tea 'Amran Zeidan amuma ’lamiri yauina ’l-junuaii 
dharhan shadldan ta-dllan lahu, 

L struck, conjointly with Amr, Zeid, before the Emfr, on 
Friday, a severe blow by way of correcting liira.” 

6. Particles modify the sentence by extending or restricting 
the action of the verb. Some few, vma, verily, and tlio 
like, are exactly the I’evcrse of kuna, putting tho subject in 
the objective case, and the predicate in the nominative; thus, 
pfiJ 1 imia Zeidan la-ku-imun, “verily, Zeid is standing.” 

Here the predicate is introduced by' a second or sxibordinato 
initial particle lu. The explanation of this is as follov s . 



lan sv:sTA.'c of tes TKXsns or ini: vimn. 


U'J 




'^\ him, “Ycrily, I am going to spcalc of my subject.” 

Zeidan, qua “Zeid,” i.c. in bis condition o£ Zeid {whriM 
ijic use of the oljcctm ease). 

h-hu-mm, “Wl— ( J) be is standing” (ndiicb last be- 

* 

comes, as it vrcrc, a non' predicate, and is therefore 
properly put in the nominative). 

These principles will account for every po-^sible phase of Arabic 
syntax. 

The SmfTAx of the Ti:xses cr the Yehu. 

I. The PuETEmTE. 

The pret''ritc denotes a completed act, but the time at which 
it took place must bo defined by the context or by some particle. 

Or it may express a foregone conclusion, such ns naturally 
occurs in hypothetical or conditional sentences ; as 
in Jiumta Icumtn, “if you rise, I will rise.” 

Common use of the preterite in Arabic is in prccalivc sen- 
tences; as <U.if jiilj) aduma ’Iluhu lakuhim, “may God 

perpetuate your existence !” or in cursing ; as ^ 

Id iuraha ’lldJiuflhim, “may God not bless you I”^ 

The preterite of the verb Jedna with the preterite of 
another verb is cguivalcut to the pluperfect ; as 
Jedna Zeidun kdma, “Zeid had stood up.” 

But both the perfect and pluperfect arc morii usually ex- 
pressed by the preterite preceded by the particle oJs kad, Avith 
or without the conjunction J tva. 

II. The AoEtST, 

The Aorist denotes an act not yet completed. Liho the 
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protciito, it is somowliat indeterminate in respect of time, until 
defined by tbo coJitoxt or by particles. 

The Syntax op the SnEJuxern-E lloon op YriaiS, 

The aorist of a verb, as wo have seen (pp. 74-75), changes its 
final vowel ^ into - to express tbc subjunctive mood. 

Tbo change tuhcc place when the verb is preceded by any one 
of the follo^Yiug particles : 

1. “that.” 

2. hn ^ happen that”)'= 

“certainly not.” 

3. man Jj) “then." 

The aorist of the rerb loses its final vowel altogether. 

1*. After “not,” and U3 lammu, “not yet,” which 

olw..ya give a pad negative sense to the aorist; as 
pin p! lam yakum, He did not stand." 

•\ftcr in, “if,” and similar particles, both verbs lose their 
final vowel; as 

VAAc' jLilC; Jji in ial-ml ialjisar, “if you are lazy yon will 
come to wart.” 

TriE Ageny Axn toe Yem. 

The agent is put in the s\ibjective ease. 

Tlio agent follows the verb, and the object of the action 
follows the agent ; as Slij ^araha Zetdun cainran, 

*‘Zci6. stnick i<\inr.” 

YThea the agent is, grammatically speaking, masculine, of no 
matter what number, the verb is put in the masculine .singular. 



tee stMsra Of 1 lissivr. eeive. 

m E ImMEC ESOEt tto Tob is properly put in «■» 

feminine singitlar. • ' , • 

But if ttio ogout Be uot rcolly fcminiuc, But "uly iomumo 

from a pummatol pomt of vi«, either the mnsoulmo or 

ferimno Torh «y he used, ««or&J » «» »;>r«irr for;, Ih, 

feminine idea in his wind, oi- not, from the first ; ns 


talaait ish-shemsn, j 
Per tPe same reason, even wPen ttie agent is really feminine, 
provided a word intervenes lietween it and tbc verb, cilber fonn 
may be nsed. 

\ jili huma yauma Uiimn, ) Hind stood to. 

^ jijdi C^\j h'maii 'i yauma Jlindun,) day.” 

AYhen a second verb occurs referring to tbc same agent, Biicb 
verb agrees vrith it logically in gender, number, and person. 

The SnujECT of a Passive Y*i:un, 

The same rules whiclr apply to the agent of an active verb 
apply to tbc subject of a passive verb. 

^uriha Zeidun, “Zeid was struclc.” 

YlTion a verb which governs with a preposition is put in the 
passive voice, as laliaiU ^anlm, “bo disputed about 

it,” tlie preposition with its ease is still retained ; as lZ£ 
hihdta ^anhn, “it was disputed about.” The verb is then 
slrictlyimpmoBal, and therefore, informing tho passive part- 
iciple, the maseulino form only is used, tho 
altered to express the gender; thus 
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•, t 


w I- ^ 

Jjsrv^l almaUnlhu z^tihu, "The tiling (masculine) dis- 
puted about." 

t±-'*^sr^| ahnal7iu.tht atulid, thing (feminitio) dis- 
pn{wl about.” 

jSTounS UV C0NSTIlrCTI0^^ 

Of TJtE Fiasr or two JTou.vs is Cossrnvcnos. 

Of ivro nouns iu construction, the first invariably loses its 
ta.itin. 

The use of tbo construct fornr of nouns will bo understood 
from the following examples ; 

^idCmu 'rrajult, “The slave of the man," 

J^j ^uUhnu rajulin, “The slave of a man." 

Here liiC loss of tbo temo'm mabes tbe word pis ^uUmu 
definite in both instances (sec p. 96) ; it is not necessary, there- 
fore, furtber to define it by prefixing tbe article. Henco iho first 
of tv:o nouns in a state of construction docs not require the article. 


The Tooatite Case. 

Tbe vocatlvo case is indicated by the particle U i/u, and is 
generally put in tbo direct case. 

If, however, tbe noun is in construction, it is put iu tbe 
objective,* as 

jUJl Jkic 1; yu 'Aid aTluhi, ' Ob, jibdallab (servant of God) ! 

■When the olject called to is undefined or not present, or not 
directly addressed, it is also put in tbe objective case. 



emphasis. - 
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^S'hcn the noun has the article prefixed, a'yitliu (niasc.) 
and aiyduM (fern.) are used instead of V. 

■RELATnE Sehtexchs. 


llektlTe sentences are expressed as follows : 

uS''^n arrajulu Hladld ra-c’tnhii, 

^ 21 Si -i ■ 

hieralhj, The man who I saw him. 
elhdhl is for definite antecedents only ; for indefinilc 
mil, “who?” and U i//a, “what?” are used. In interrogation 
the demonstrative pronoun is added ; as mm dhu, who 

is that?” U md did, “what is that?” 

The article jl cl is regarded as a relative. 


Emphasis. 

If it he required to repeat the affixed pronoun hy way of 
emphasis, the word to which it is affixed must also he repeated ; 

as liJea iiJca, I passed hy thee — liy 

thoc” [not 

It may, however, ho ropeatpfl separately in -its nominative 


form ; as 

CSi mnwhi lih anta, “l passed by thoo—thce.” 


The ..seal i„ all cases U to repeat the pronoua in its 
detached form ; as 

dhnralta ania, “Thou hast struck-thou.” 
^rj-thy~him— her— its— self, etc., are expressed hy the 

wonk mfis, “self” or “soul.” and 
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** essence,” with the affixed pronouns. iJiXj naft agrees in 
number with the noun ; as 

a.^ Zeidun nafsuJni, ‘'Zeid himself.” 

TiTe may also say himfsthi, in projirid ^j^cnon't, 

Admibatiox. 

There are many forms of expressing admiration in Arabic, hut 
they belong rather to the province of the yocah ilary. Two, 
however, may ho regularly derived from any root, namely, 
(1) Jiil U ma af^ala, and (2) 3 J-yjl af Jl li. 

(1) Jjtil \A mu af^ah takes the accusative of the thing ad- 
mired; as 

\SSj U md ahmia Zeidan, “How handsome is Zeid!” 

f ^ if 

U md ahanahi, How handsome he is!” 

o < * 

(2) 3 Jcol afal hi governs the thing admired in the genitive 
by the preposition 4--> hi ; as 

X ^ if 

ahsin hi Zeidin, How handsome is Zeid!” 

, ^ ah'im hihi, “How noble he is !” 

The thing admired must immediately follow the forms 1 U* 

^ V? 

ma af-^ala and j J.vi afdl hi, and cannot occur in any other 
position in the sentence. 

The preceding pages contain all the most important facts of 
Arabic Accidence and Syntax; other locutions which may bo 
met with will be found explained in the lexicons. 
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